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FAMOUS BUSINESS TRAILS—IV 


With independence won, the thoughts of 
Americans turned westward to the land of 
opportunity beyond the Alleghenies. In 
1787 a caravan of New England pioneers 
blazed a new trail to the Ohio country. At 
Marietta they established the first perma- 
nent government in the Northwest Terri- 
tory, and laid the foundation for many of 
the great industries which now dot that area. 
(See page 39) 
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Next Month 


“Matt” Sioan, who took up railroading 
after a long career in public utilities, is 
making a mark as board chairman and 
president of “The Katy.’ A writer for 
\{MERICAN BUSINESS was permitted to go 
through his letter files and pick out ex- 
cerpts which show how a busy railroad 
president writes letters which pull busi- 
ness. The best letter article this maga- 
zine has ever printed. 


“Is Recovery Waiting on Automobile 
Sales?” may be the title of the first of a 
series of articles which will examine, 
critically, but with all friendliness, the 
entire automobile field. Because automo- 
biles are the key to prosperity on farms, 
in mines, mills and factories everywhere, 
this will be one of the timeliest and most 
important articles of the year. 


ConTINUING our series of articles on little 
known, but unusual, businesses we tell 
about the company which makes nearly 
all of the picture postcards your friends 
send you from such alluring spots as 
Yosemite, Death Valley, Bar Harbor and 
Fish Creek. Incidentally can you guess 
which postcard subject is the all-time 
best seller? 
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Gas Company Installs 
Modern Movable Walls 


With No Interruption 
Of Work 


A YEAR AGO, Mr. Woodbury Hale, 
Manager of the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Building, erected his first J-M 
Transite Walls in a small office. The 
installation was so highly satisfactory 
to both Mr. Hale and his tenant that, 
when extensive remodeling of the Gas 
Company’s own offices was planned, 
Transite Walls were again selected 
for the job. 

On this new remodeling job, it was 
essential that the exacting work of 
the auditing department go on as 
usual while the new partitions were 
installed. Disturbance had to be kept 
to the absolute minimum. 

The unique construction method 
employed in erecting Transite Walls 
solved the problem. The entire in- 
stallation, covering 12,000 sq. ft. of 
floor area, was made with virtually no 
noise, dirt or disturbance. 

Another feature that Boston Con- 
solidated Gas considers a decided ad- 
vantage is the fact that future changes 
in layout can be made with the same 
ease and without interruption of busi- 
ness. Furthermore, relocation of 
Transite Walls is decidedly economi- 
cal because, while they provide all the 
solidity and privacy of fixed walls, 
materials are 100% salvageable. 

Permanence is provided by the as- 
bestos-cement composition of Tran- 
site Walls. Fireproof and rotproof, 
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THIS CORNER of the newly remodeled 
offices of the Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
any shows free-standing J-M Transite 
‘alls used with glass. Any type of partition 
... Solid, dwarf, or floor-to-ceiling ...can 
be quickly and easily installed with Transite. 


this adaptable material takes any 
decorative treatment. Paint, fabric, 
veneer, lacquers . . . can be applied 
to suit needs or preferences. Or walls 
may be left in their natural finish— 
a pleasing neutral color. 


For the solution to your office- 
partitioning problems, send for the 
new Transite Walls brochure. It con- 
tains complete information, including 
scores of drawings and photographs. 
Write Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
Street, N. Y. C. 


| described in this article—I. A. 
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Help for New Employees 


| To the Editor: 


I have read with interest the article, 
“Taking the Mystery Out of the New 


| Job,” and want to compliment you for 


such a splendid article. We have received 


| several inquiries regarding our handbook 


and I am pleased to advise that we have 
forwarded a copy to those firms request- 
ing it. A letter from the American Man- 


| agement Association asking for copies of 
| this book, reveals that this organization 


is receiving requests for the handbooks 
Herr- 
MANN, Office manager, Servel, Inc. 


To the Editor: 
| 


In the March issue of American Bust- 
Ness is an article entitled, “Taking the 
Mystery Out of the New Job.” I would 
like very much to secure a copy of 
several of these employees’ handbooks or 
manuals of information. We have been 
working on something of this kind but 
are not at all satisfied. Maybe an oppor- 
tunity to review someone else’s might 
help us.—Joun A. Buxton, vice presi- 
dent, Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. 


To Mr. Buxton and the following other 
readers who wrote about this article: 
Herman Chilson, president, Elevator 
Store Company; Oscar J. Koepke, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Corpus Christi Hard- 
ware Company; N. H. Hawkins, Jr., 
personnel director, Birmingham Electric 
Company; O. R. Cheatham, president, 


Georgia Hardwood Lumber Company; 
P. A. Villeneuve, engineer, Montreal: 

Unfortunately we only had one copy of 
each of these booklets and are therefore 
unable to forward copies of these book 
lets commented on to subscribers who 
have written us. While we cannot say 
for sure, we believe that most of the 
companies represented will be as willing 
as Mr. Herrmann of Servel, Inc., in the 
above letter proved himself to be, to 
send copies of their booklets to respon 
sible executives. 


Man Over 40 No Headache 


William H. Shumway, personnel ana 
lyst and counselor, of Boston, Massa 
chusetts, objects to the headline our edi 
tors placed upon a statement of his 
which appeared in the February issue in 
connection with an article, “Does the 
Man Over 40 Deserve a Break?” 

Opposite this article we placed a head 
line, “Is the Man Over 40 Just a Head 
ache?” This headline was over a state 
ment of Mr. Shumway’s. 

Mr. Shumway feels that this headline 
was unjustified by his statement and 
that it gave an erroneous impression of 
his attitude toward the man over forty 
Mr. Shumway tells us that he serves 
many men over forty and that he in no 
way feels that men of this age or ove! 
are “just a headache.” 

The editors regret this misinterpreta 
tion of Mr. Shumway’s attitude an 
feeling in this matter. 
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More About Women as Bosses 
To the Editor: 


Being a woman who has for many years 
had charge of departments of women and 
girls ranging in age from sixteen to 
forty-five and fluctuating in number 
from one hundred eighty to over five 
hundred, I was naturally much interested 
in the article “Are Women to Boss 
Women a Failure” which appeared in the 
January issue of your magazine. Judg- 
ing from that article, taken by and large, 
we women supervisors must be a pretty 
bad lot. Well, perhaps we are and don’t 
know it. 

I am frank to admit that some women 
appear to be carried away with a little 
authority, but is not that also true of some 
men? As I once heard a man express it: 
“They are not ‘real’ people.” Meaning 
that they wish to be of real importance, 
but most likely never will be. Just like 
a bantam cock; if he does not strut and 
crow nobody will notice him, he is so 
small. 

As most office systems are installed by 
men is it quite fair to blame women 
supervisors for them? Their jobs usually 
are to see that office systems are fol- 
lowed. One cannot operate without sys- 
tem, but I think we can all agree that 
enough is enough. 

Granted that so many women do make 
a bad job of managing departments, is 
there not a question of poor judgment on 
the part of those who piace very tem- 
peramental women in charge of others? 
Because one is capable in her work is not 
all that counts. Sometimes the most cap- 
able have contrary dispositions or are 
of a jealous make-up.— M. V. Sreven, 
supervisor stenographic departments, 
Travelers Insurance Company. 


To the Editor: 


Dr. Laird’s criticism of the woman 
“boss” must appeal to every fair minded 
person as unjust. To say that, “women 
in executive positions in charge of other 
women create a constant tempest” is 
ridiculous and untrue. 

The desire to please and to be loved 
and to love is fundamental with women. 
These are not qualities which create or 
prompt tempest. Speaking as a super- 
visor, I would say the first duty of a 
“boss” or overseer or forewoman or 
supervisor, is to promote harmony. Har- 
mony is the outgrowth of ordered think- 
ing. Groups of people must be handled 
with orderly and systematic discipline. 
Discipline is not another word for harsh- 
ness or an excuse for the exercise of 
negative qualities. 

Dr. Laird quotes from several clerks 
whose very expressions and choice of 
words show them to have narrow vision 
and to move with people of the same 
sort. There is no attempt at understand- 
ing. “She bosses for the sake of bossing” 
—She lords it over everyone under her.” 
These indictments come from petty 
thinkers whose snap judgment is not 
worth the breath used for expression. 

Who of us has ever heard a daughter 
described, as he tells us, “Jealous and 
envious of her mother from earliest child- 
hood, and looked upon as a persistent 
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It's a Joy to Work 
or a Iwo-phone Boss 


4é4 
My hoss is two-phoned as 


well as two-fisted—and maybe he 
and I don’t get a lot of work out! 
Easily, too! Because you see, his 
Ediphone saves him just about as 
much time as his telephone. He says 
he’d just as soon give up one as the 
other—and how could he give up 
either? He picks up the Ediphone 
receiver just as naturally as he does 
the telephone, and Voice-Writes all 
his ideas—all his instructions to me 
—all his letters—all his requests for 
information—all his mental work, if 
you please... And is this little girl 
lad! 

“Before he got the Ediphone I was 
a regular cross-country walker. Now 
I devote the same time to getting 
things done. I’m about twice as valu- 
able to him—and my job is much, 
much easier. It doesn't make any dif- 
ference to me when he dictates. The 
Ediphone is always there —ready 
and waiting—and he can get things 
off his mind the instant they get on 
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it. He can dictate through the whole 
noon-hour if he wants to and get 
away early in the afternoon for a 
business call or a golf game. I get 
my lunch and he gets his work done 
quicker than if I kept running in 
and out of his office. 

“Personally, I don’t understand 
why all business men don’t use the 
Ediphone—there isn’t one of them 
would do without a telephone. But 
then I suppose it takes time for some 
people to catch up—or maybe they 
just haven't got around to trying it 
out. Believe me, though, if | were a 
man, I would!” 


4 4 4 * 


An Ediphone increases the personal 
business capacity of thousands of 
men, 20°¢ to 50%. For every activity 
where “your voice points the way,” 
use an Ediphone. Investigate! For 
details telephone the Ediphone, 
your city, or write Dept. A4, Thomas 


A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


phone 
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- Burroughs 
NEW ELECTRIC 
DUPLEX CALCULATOR 


DOES THE 
COMPLETE JOB 


IN A SINGLE 
HANDLING OF THE 
FIGURES 


This new Burroughs Electric Duplex Calcu- 
lator—complete with direct subtraction and 
two sets of accumulating dials—saves needless 
steps in handling any accounting job. There 
is no second handling of the figures—no time 
or effort wasted. The following two examples 


illustrate typical savings: 


INVOICING 


It calculates the extensions 
and accumulates the re- 
sults into a grand total; 
computes discount; and, 
at a touch of the minus 
key, subtracts discount 
from the gross to give the 
net result ... all in one 
handling of the figures. 


PAYROLLS 


Computes the gross pay 
of each employee; totals 
various deductions; and, 
at a touch of the minus 
key, subtracts this total 
from the gross to give the 
net pay ... all in one 
handling of the figures. 


Other calculating jobs can be handled with 
equal speed and simplicity. For a demonstra- 


tion and complete information, telephone the 


local Burroughs office. 


INDIVIDUAL 
TOTAL 


or the Result of a 
Single Calculation 


te ed A ee 


v 


Any amount in lower 
dials may be added 
to, or subtracted 
from, amount in upper 
dials by touching the 
plus key or minus key 


GRAND TOTAL 


or the Net Result 


IN UPPER DIALS 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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| enemy.” It would be just such thinkers 
that would resent woman in any form 


or position. 
Unfortunately sex plays a large part 


in the opinions that favor men as bosses 


and supervisors. Young women — and 
some older—like the association of men, 
like the opportunity to prove the per- 
suasive power of feminine charms rather 


| than the justice of conditions or circum- 
| stances. — Mrs. 
| Chicago. 


Jutia C. H. ALLEN, 


‘Interest in Modernization 


To the Editor: 


Will you please let me know the name 
of the manufacturer of the Moon-Hop- 
kins machines for bookkeeping?—Gorpon 
Gray, Whitesburg Wholesale Company, 
Ine. 


Mr. Gray: Moon-Hopkins machines are 


| manufactured by Burroughs Adding Ma- 
| chine Company, Detroit. 


| To the Editor: 


In your editorial note for March pub- 
lication you state that copies of Amer- 
ICAN Business concerning store moderni- 
zation plans would be mailed to sub- 
scribers on request. We will thank you 
to mail us the following issues: January, 
1935; March, 1935; October, 1935 and 
September, 1937.—H. W. Davis, Whyte 
Feed Mills. 


Mr. Davis: The interest in store mod- 
ernization has been so great and so 
many readers have written us for clip- 
pings from old issues of the magazine 
containing material on this subject that 
we find ourselves in the embarrassing 
position of being unable to fill all de- 
mands. We can send you some, but not 
all, of the copies requested in your letter 


Those Pesky ‘“Runovers” 


| To the Editor: 


Originally I subscribed to your maga- 
zine because your articles were not dis- 


| rupted and continued at the back to 
| force your readers to see the advertising. 
| I regret that you have put the interests 


of your adveriisers higher than that of 


| your readers, and for that reason prob- 


ably shall not renew my subscription 
again. I want to enjoy a magazine—not 
be forced to hunt in it for the end of 
an article. By doing that you only in- 
crease the sales resistance against ads 
still more——Kurt Kavurrmairr, New York 


| City. 


Mr. KaurrMater: AMERICAN BUSINESS 
has always used the continued line. Rea- 
son for this has not been in the cause 
of advertisers, but because our type of 
material frequently runs to several pages. 
By having the beginnings of all major 
articles in the front of the magazine it 
makes a faster book—enables readers to 
decide quickly which articles have par- 
ticular interest for them. If such articles 
were scattered throughout the book, an 
article at the back could easily be missed 
by the very persons for whom it would 


| have greatest value. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC ANNOUNCES 


Brighter MAZDA lamps...NEW LOW PRICES 
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Here are two new reasons for business 
firms to begin light conditioning now. 


First: brighter MAZDA lamps that give 
more light than ever at no extra cost 
for current. Second: new low prices on 
nearly all sizes used in offices, stores 
and factories. 


Why not start today to enjoy Better 
Light for Better Sight in light-condi- 


tioned quarters? You'll undoubtedly 
find, as thousands of companies have, 
that eyestrain and waste go down, 
while efficiency, and accuracy go up. 


Telephone your electric service com- 
pany and ask them to make specific 
light conditioning recommendations. 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











This chart shows why ict pays 
to look for the G-E monogram 
on every lamp bulb you buy, 
for it tells graphically what 
General Electric research and 
development have accom- 
pishee since 1921. Average 

ulb prices are down 70%... 
while average efficiency (light 
output per unit of current) has 
climbed 46% in the same time. 


GENERAL (% ELECTRIC 
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Hl ol Husiness 


py seven years I have gone 
down to Florida to fish a 

bit during the tarpon sea- 

son. There are a bunch of 

us who get together every 

year for the slaughter (?) 

1 jewelry manufacturer 

from New York, a tobacco 
planter from Louisville, a 

dry goods merchant from 
Richmond, a dye manufac- 

turer from Boston, a pub- 

lisher from Atlanta and so 

on. Every evening the 

gang gathers in an ap- 

propriate place to swap fish stories and expound 
weird schemes for saving the country. In the be- 
ginning honors were pretty well divided between 
the North and the South. The southern boys were 
better talkers. But the Yanks would go into a huddle, 
think up some new points against the New Deal, 
and launch a counter-offensive. How the fur used to 
fly! But that was in 1934. This year the persuasive 
exponents of remaking America were mute. Most of 
them have taken to the pool tables. The one last- 
ditcher is the chap who runs the camp. He still hopes 
to get a WPA road from the. ferry landing to his 
hotel. If Mr. Hopkins lets him down even he may 
slip away and join the ex-New Dealers in the pool 
room. Can it be that this is handwriting on the wall? 


Marshall Field’s Red Ink 


Marshall Field and Company lost $5,679,209 last 
year on its manufacturing operations. About half 
this loss, the management explains, was caused by 
inventory depreciation. The McKinsey management 
is charged with misjudging the trend of prices and 
stocking up when inventories should have been cut. 
But that is not the whole story. Mr. McKinsey was 
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not the only one who failed to see the break in prices 
coming. There is a long list of companies, headed by 
astute merchandisers of long experience, which made 
the same mistake. The fundamental trouble is more 
deeply rooted than that. It goes back to a policy 
which first put the company in the manufacturing 
business. Field’s have usually made money on their 
retail operations, but got into trouble when they 
began to play with the other fellow’s firecrackers. 
Their policy of manufacturing merchandise under 
their own name, without creating consumer accept- 
ance for these brands, seemed bound to crash sooner 
or later. When prices were rising the manufacturing 
operation showed nice profits. Inventories appreciate 
under those conditions. But this appreciation was 
taken into profits and no doubt the management un- 
consciously thought of it as an operating profit. But 
it was a form of profit that might better have been 
set up in a reserve, so that when prices reacted, as 
they usually do, the depreciation could be charged 
off against the appreciation. As we have so many 
times pointed out, this is one of the great mistakes 
business makes—this failure to distinguish between 
recurring operating profits and non-recurring inven- 
tory profits. It is a mistake that has led many a 
business man into the path of disaster. 


Trade Commission Salaries 


Ever since the Federal Trade Commission was set 
up by Wilson, we have hammered away at two things: 
(1) Clothe it with sufficient dignity and importanc« 
to attract top-flight men as members, and (2) keep 
it from being suspected of political domination. Th« 
danger of a party-dominated commission, with the 
power of life and death over business, is self-evident. 
It offers the “ins” an easy way both to even up 
scores with the “outs” and to fatten up the party 
war chest. One of the tragedies of the present ad- 
ministration is that it has let the prestige, if not the 
competence, of the commission, sink to an all-time 
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low. Mr. Roosevelt showed what he thought of the 
independence of the commission in the Humphrey 
case. And to Boss Farley it means just so many 
$10,000 jobs for friends-of the party. While the 
prestige of the commission sagged steadily, Congress 
passed one bill after another adding to its powers 
and duties. Now comes the O’Mahoney-Borah bill 
which would make the commission virtual dictator 
of business and industry. We have no quarrel with 
a common-sense regulation of business by the Federal 
Trade Commission, but before control is voted it 
might be in order to staff the commission with men 
able to command the confidence and respect of busi- 
ness. To get men of high caliber on a board of so 
little standing will require more attractive salaries. 
The present $10,000 stipends are a joke. This is less 
than a good salesman earns in business. 


Getting Started 


Six thousand salesmen were asked what stymied 
them the most in selling. The majority said: “Getting 
started.” I’m sure that if other groups of workers 
were asked the same question, they would answer in 
about the same way. I know in writing, for example, 
the hardest thing is to get started. That holds in 
writing an article or writing a book. Often in train- 
ing young writers the only way you can get them 
going is to sit down at a typewriter and write out 
a beginning for an article. They will pick it up and 
finish it easily enough. We all know the office worker 
whose job it is to prepare a certain report every 
month. He’ll go to no end of trouble to find a reason 
for not starting it, until he gets right down to the 
deadline. Every mother’s son of us has a long list 
of things we hope to do some day, but for one reason 
or another never start. What is the answer? The sales 
manager who asked the question thinks that being 
a good starter is a matter of habit. He contends we 
can school ourselves to start work at starting time. 
And, thinks he, if we have trouble with our will 
power, all we need do is to think about what we 
want to be. But is it that easy? The real answer, it 
seems to me, lies in liking your work. I have observed 
that the worker in love with his job has more trouble 
stopping that he does starting. And I have also 
observed that those who have to drive themselves 
to get started usually are square pegs in round 
holes. Perhaps it is a job for the personnel manager? 
Or isn’t it? 


Packaged Power 


“IT have a boy finishing college in June,” writes a 
subscriber in Ohio, “and we are wondering what 
would be the best business for him to ‘get into.’ If 
it were 1908 instead of 1938 I would pick the auto- 
mobile business. But that seems to be washed up 
now. Is there any business that holds out the same 
promise for quick success today that the automo- 
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bile business did thirty years ago?” Well, let’s see. 
There is, of course, air conditioning. Lots of people 
think air conditioning will make more millionaires 
than the automotive industry has chalked up to its 
credit. And there is highway lighting. That’s going 
to be a big thing. So is tray agriculture. But from 
all I can gather, the biggest opportunity ahead is in 
“packaged power.” The small Diesel engine, when 
perfected, is going to revolutionize American indus- 
try, transportation, shipping and agriculture. It is 
the one thing which the power companies most fear ; 
they fear it far more than they do the threat of 
government subsidized TVAs. They are worrying 
about it much more than they will admit. It is 
not too much to predict that the time is coming 
when the steam locomotive will be as much of a 
curiosity as a horse and buggy on Fifth Avenue. We 
will live to see the day when trucks, passenger autos, 
aeroplanes and ships will all be Diesel-powered. Yet 
these uses will be infinitesimal compared with the mil- 
lions of motors which will be bought to supply cheap 
power and light for the homes and farms and fac- 
tories of the world. It is the business I should like 
to “get into” were I thirty years younger. It’s a busi- 
ness we are going to hear much about. 


Tomorrow’s Presidents 


Have you noticed how many important companies 
are picking their “skippers” from the sales per- 
sonnel? The last case was that of Hiram Walker 
and Sons, Inc., the distillers. The directors. elected 
the sales manager to the presidency and the sales- 
promotion manager to the vice presidency. It is 
getting to be the vogue. When Lord Leverhulme was 
here in connection with the forthcoming International 
Management Congress he mentioned this trend. He 
pointed out the great profit opportunities to be found 
in doing a better and more scientific distribution job. 
He is right. There is too much pointing with pride 
to sales increases, the cost of which is viewed with 
alarm by the board of directors. That is why, when 
a sales manager comes along who has, in addition 
to selling genius, a grasp of finance and profit con- 
trol, he quickly steps ahead. And that works both 
ways. We all know financial executives who seemingly 
have what it takes to be presidents, but they don’t 
take enough interest in selling to know how the sales 
wheels turn. So they remain where they are, while 
other executives are moved ahead. One of the jobs 
we have carved out for AMERICAN Business is to 
broaden the horizons of executives in specialized 
management fields. By publishing articles about sales 
accomplishment we hope to make the office executive 
more sales minded. By publishing articles about profit 
control and management methods we hope to make 
the sales executive more profit minded. In that way 
we will help both to make themselves more valuable 
to their businesses.—J. C. A. 
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Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard are ciphers written automatically. 
Thus, much of the work is done without touching a key. 
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SEVERAL KEYS AT ONE TIME 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can two or more keys be depressed 
at one time. This saves many needless operations. 
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ENTIRE AMOUNTS IN ONE OPERATION 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can an entire amount and the Deane of how thousands 
motor bar be depressed together, thus completely adding or sub- of bes ert-cut ae ee 


tracting the amount in one operation. . 
ing the 2 Sankt ties und the anster Bes 
Let the local Burroughs representative show you on your own work what all a in one single operation, instead of 
the short-cut method on the Short-Cut Keyboard can actually mean to you. me figure at a time. The amount 
6,712. ai listed and added the short-cut way 
in two ms instead of seven. Thus, the 
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TUT a -cekeica bw) 0n (cme y Vell nt, | -mete). 0-0. Rae Burroughs short-cut method eliminates 
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Those Disappearing Profits 





Does today’s falling sales trend offer management an 
opportunity to step out and catch competitors nap- 
ping? Is there a chance to earn extra profits in 1938 
from business others are unwilling to fight for because 
conditions are uncertain? Let’s look at some records 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


OW much will we have to re- 

duce expenses and overhead to 
earn a profit, if sales fall off 15 
per cent in 1938? 

How much will a 10 per cent 
reduction in sales cut our profits? 

If, by more aggressive selling 
ind promotion, we could reverse 
the trend in our industry and in- 
crease sales 15 per cent, how would 
this affect our profits? 

Would fighting for increased 
sales in this present business slump 
jeopardize all our profits, even if 
we achieved the sales increase? 

Almost every business man is 
facing the necessity of some kind 
of vigorous action to protect 
profits in 1938. Sales are drag- 
ging. With the increased costs of 
doing business which seemed in- 
evitable in 1937, there is serious 
danger of ending 1938 with a loss 
unless drastic action is taken. 

Today every business man 
thinks twice before he discharges 
an employee to add to the already 
heavy burden of unemployment. 
He would much prefer, if possible, 
to maintain his payroll intact and 
find other ways and means to re- 
duce costs. But as every business 
man who is facing this puzzle 
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knows, it is not easy to reduce 
costs enough to conserve profits in 
a period of falling sales without 
some reduction in payrolls. Severe 
retrenchment is a vicious circle. 
The more you cut the more you 
have to cut. 

In almost any given business 
there is a possibility for a sales 
increase in the latter half of 1938 
despite the probability that in the 
industry there may be a decrease. 
Long experience has proved that 
almost any individual organiza- 
tion, provided it does not control 
too large a percentage of the in- 
dustry’s total business, can reverse 
the industry trend and enjoy an 
individual company sales increase. 

Assuming that the average busi- 
ness could reverse the industry’s 
downward sales trend and achieve 
an individual sales increase, is the 
possibility of increased sales worth 
the effort? This is where the con- 
troller comes in. He must help the 
management forecast the possible 
effect of a 5, a 10, or a 15 per 
cent sales increase on profits. He 
will present figures which will show 
the probable reward of such a 
sales increase. Then with the fig- 
ures of the sales department as a 


guide to the possible cost of in- 
creased sales, the management can 
determine whether it is best to pur- 
sue a vigorous, fighting, sales 
policy, or to cut costs and ex- 
penses and take business as it 
comes. Whichever decision finally 
is made, the important thing to 
know is the possible effect on 
profits so that all necessary ad- 
justments can be made. 

As everyone in business knows, 
volume is the key to profits. What 
business men insist on knowing to- 
day, more than in the past, is the 
exact point in their own sales 
totals, where volume passes the 
break-even point and profits begin 
to mount faster than sales. For it 
is just beyond this break-even 
point where business is assured 
that additional volume will be ex- 
traordinarily profitable. 

As a possible guide to business 
men who still are puzzling over 
this current problem, we have as- 
sembled figures from a number of 
annual reports which show the 
effect increased sales have had on 
profits in individual instances. We 
have selected companies which en- 
joyed either a gain in sales and 
profits in 1937 over 1936, or a 
gain in sales and profits in 1936 
over 1935. 

For example, 
showed a sales increase of 39.33 
per cent in 1937 over 1936. But 
the profit increase was 89.21 per 
cent. If you like figures here they 
are: In 1936 the company carned 
6.13 per cent on a volume of 
$18,808,804, but in 1937 the same 
company earned 8.33 per cent on 
sales of $26,206.911. If we segre- ° 
gate the increased sales and figure 
the profits on that we see that the 


Oliver. Ine., 
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HOW PROFIT RESPONDS TO MORE SALES 





Sales 


Unperwoop Exuviorr FIsHer 
1936 27,312,196 
1937 30,767,448 


3,455,247 


LaSaLLe Extension UNIVERSITY 


1936 2,429,528 
1937 2,665,285 


35,757 
Ouiver, Inc. (Farm Implements) 


1936 18,808,804 
1937 26,206,911 


7,398, 107 
Mack Trucks 


1935 20,210,885 
1936 30,795,294 


10,584,409 
ALLIs-CHALMERS 


1935 38,787,006 
1936 58,981,362 


20,194,356 
Macy’s (Retail Store) 


1936 =—-117,841,155 
1937 =: 130,441,310 


12,600,155 
Rapio CorRPORATION 


1936 101,186,310 
1937 112,639,488 


11,453,178 





Percentage 
of Increase 


Profits 


$3,838,704 
4,913,363 


1,074,659 


196,541 
299,161 


102,620 


1,153,640 
2,182,763 


1,029,123 


— 395,616 
1,440,850 


1,836,466 


1,985,136 
4,014,112 


2,028,976 


2,753,901 
4,604,907 


1,851,006 


6,155,937 
9,024,858 


2,868,921 








Percentage 
of Increase 








THE PROFIT ON INCREASED VOLUME 





Company 


Unperwoop E.uiorr Fisher 
LASALLE ExTENSION UNIVERSITY 
O.IveEr, INc. 

Mack Trucks 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 

Macy’s 


Rapio CorPORATION 
*1936-1935 Figures 








Sales Increase 
1937 over 1936 


8 3,455,247 
235,75 
7,398,107 
10,584,409* 
20,194,356* 
12,600,155 


11,453,178 





Profits Increase 
19.37 over 1936 


$ 1,074,659 
102,620 
1,029,123 
1,836,466* 
2,028,976* 
1,851,006 


2,868,921 





“Profits on 
Increased Sales 


31.10 
52 


91 
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company increased sales $7,398, 
107, which brought a profit in 
crease of $1,029,123, on which 
earnings were 13.91 per cent. Any 
way you figure it the profit on the 
increased volume was desirable. 
When such profits are at stak 
it seems worth all the trouble and 
expense which may be necessary to 
compile figures which will accu 
rately forecast possible profits on 
increased sales. The thing to de 
termine, as nearly as possible, is 
at what point the company breaks 
even, and where profits begin to 
pyramid due to larger volume 
without increased overhead, indi 
rect labor, rent, fixed costs, etc. 
The principle seems to work in 
lines other than manufacturing 
Sales and profit figures for 
Macy’s, widely known retailers, 
show that Macy’s sales increased 
only 10.69 per cent in 1937 over 
the previous year, but that profits 
increased 67.21 per cent. Profits 
increased six times as fast as sales. 
La Salle Extension University, 
much smaller than either of the 
other companies mentioned, had 
the same experience as the bigger 
companies when sales increased. A 
9.70 per cent 
brought La Salle a 52.21 per cent 
profits increase. In 1936 the com 
pany’s total business was $2,429,- 
528, on which profits of $196,541, 
or 8.08 per cent, were earned. In 
1937 sales were $2,665,285, with 
profits of $299,161, which meant 
the much more satisfactory profit 
figure of 11.22 per cent. Thus on 
a sales increase of only $235,757 
there was an additional profit of 
$102,620, or 43.52 per cent. 
Perhaps the most striking evi 
dence which has come to our atten 
tion of the desirability of a sales 
increase is seen in the experienc 
of Mack Trucks which had the 
misfortune of losing $395,616 in 
1935. Sales volume that year was 
$20,210,885. During 1936 sales 
increased 52.37 per cent to a total 
of $30,795,294. This increas: 
turned a loss of 1.46 per cent to a 
profit of 4.68 per cent. Profit in 
crease was 464.20 per cent, on a 
sales increase of 52.37 per cent 


sales increas« 
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Another company had almost 
the same experience. Allis-Chal- 
mers enjoyed a 52.06 per cent 
sales increase in 1986 over 1935- 
but the profit increase was 102.20. 
The figures show that sales for 
1935 were $38,787,006, which 
earned a profit of $1,985,136 or 
5.12 per cent. During 1936 sales 
increased to $58,981,362 which 
brought a profit of $4,014,112 or 
6.81 per cent. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher, wide- 
ly known manufacturers of type- 
writers, adding machines and other 


office appliances, had a 12.61 sales 


increase in 1937 over 1936, but 
experienced a profit increase of 
27.99 per cent. This company’s 
figures are very interesting for 
they show unmistakably how a 
comparatively small increase in 
total sales starts the profit column 
bounding upwards. In 1936 this 
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company made sales totaling 
$27,312,196, which brought a 
profit of 14.05 per cent, or $3, 
838,704. During 1937 sales in- 
creased to $30,767,443 but profits 
jumped up to $4,913,365 or 15.97 
per cent. If we segregate the in 
creased sales, we find a profit of 
31.10 per cent on the additional 
volume in 1937. 

Of course it is only fair to point 
out that during 1937 many com 
panies with fairly good sales in- 
creases earned less profit than was 
earned in 1936 on a smaller vol 
ume. In studying corporate state- 
ments we find many reasons for 
this failure of profits to increase 
along with sales, such as increased 
labor costs, strikes, floods, inven- 
tory losses and increased taxes. 

Right now the problem which 
business faces is—“How much will 
it cost to show a sales increase, 


and if we are able to push sales 
upward will the extra profit be 
dissipated in the cost of getting 
this new business?” There can be, 
of course, no general answer to 
this question. It is a question 
which every business must answer 
for itself, taking into considera 
tion price trends, resistance the 
market may offer to a drive for 
increased business, capital invest 
ments (if any) to handle increased 
business. 

Any good accounting depart- 
ment under the direction of the 
controller can project a profit and 
loss statement for six months 
ahead, based on any given sales 
figure. Such a projection may pro- 
vide the answer to the present 
puzzle of whether to stand still and 
wait for a more favorable wind, or * 
whether to start the auxiliary en- 


gines, and go ahead. 
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EVERAL recent industrial 

moves have thrown the spotlight 
on the problem of decentralized 
manufacturing, and particularly 
on the problem of manufacturing 
plants situated far from industrial 
centers. Penn Electric Switch Com- 
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pany built a new plant at Goshen, 
Indiana, to bring production 
nearer to the center of its market- 
ing activities than it was when the 
plant was in Des Moines, Iowa, 
where the company began business. 

Tropic-Aire, Inc., well-known 











Before You Move Your Factory 


STUDY this article carefully, as well as the six previ- 
ous studies and reports which appeared in AMERICAN 
Business during 1937: They are: “Why Business Is 
Decentralizing,” March 1937; “Decentralizing to 
Reach Markets,” April 1937; “Decentralizing for 
Flexibility,” June 1937; “Decentralizing Spreads Buy- 
ing Power,” August 1937; “New Plants for New 
Products,” October 1937, and “Profit-Building Oppor- 
tunities in Foreign Subsidiaries,” December 1937. In 
these reports the various phases of decentralizing for 
greater profits are discussed, while this current report 
shows some of the pitfalls encountered in decentralizing, 
moving, and splitting up manufacturing operations 
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automobile heater makers, moved 
from Minneapolis to a new plant 
in Chicago; McGraw Electric, also 
of Minneapolis, is just completing 
a beautiful new plant and offce 
building at Aurora, Illinois. All of 
these companies wanted to get 
nearer industrial areas. 

Right now the problem of mov- 
ing plants to new locations is em- 
phasized by the efforts of various 
states, cities and communities to 
entice new industrial operations to 
move to their localities. Nebraska 
is making a sustained effort to win 
new industries; Newark, New Jer- 
sey, is fighting for more payrolls. 
Governors of several southwestern 
states have banded together to 
seek industrial plants. Since Louisi- 
ana has called off the war Huey 
Long began on business, several 
industries have moved plants there. 

Chambers of commerce and 
other organizations are offering 
tempting inducements for new 
plants. The series of articles on 
decentralization which appeared 
during 1937 in American Bust- 
NEss pointed out many reasons for 
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decentralizing manufacturing op- 
erations, and for moving plants to 
new locations. But there is another 
side to the story. Decentralizing 
operations to the point where 
manufacturing must be done in 
non-industrial communities has 
distinct disadvantages. 

Industry occasionally turns tail 
on its troubles and moves to what 
it regards as a more propitious 
location. But a company cannot 
escape from its problems that way. 
Many industrial troubles are so 
deeply rooted in the vitals of a 
company that they cannot be 
abandoned by taking the business 
elsewhere. The troubles move right 
along, and sometimes grow even 
more grievous in the new location. 
Often, too, new troubles are added 
in the migration. 

For example, many a concern 
has provided itself with an abun- 
dant supply of cheap labor by 
decentralizing. Often, however, the 
labor turns out to be hard to train 
and so generally inefficient that 
production costs rise, despite the 
lower cost per man hour. A num- 
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Free land, tax reductions, cheaper labor, a new plant 
without cost—all these inducements may look tempt- 


ing in a chamber of commerce prospectus, but there 
are other vital considerations to be settled before it is 


safe to move a manufacturing plant to a new location 





ber of manufacturers, bitterly dis- 
appointed with the results of their 
attempt to solve their problems 
through decentralization, say that 
cheap labor is a will-o’-the-wisp— 
that in the long run cheap labor 
turns out to be dear labor. 

Neither should a manufacturer 
get the idea that he can get away 
from labor organizers by locating 
in other states. He will find them 
there too. Perhaps the organizers 
who annoyed him back home will 
follow him. Another discovery that 
is often made is that racketeers are 
not peculiar to any certain indus- 
trial center. 

And what a delusion low taxes 


or free taxes often are. The new- 
comer to the community may get 
the free taxes all right, but that is 
all he does get. He receives few 
of the things which he gained in 
return for paying his taxes in his 
former location. Neither fire nor 
police protection are as good. 
Many of the other civic facilities 
which the company previously took 
for granted may not be had in the 
new place. 

Another truism which many de- 
centralizers have found is that the 
committee of boosters which in- - 
duced the industry to move over- 
sold its Sometimes 
these misrepre- 
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community. 


boosters have 














(Fairchild Aerial Surveys) 


The campaign to decentralize finance is not entirely sound. Large-scale finance 
goes with large-scale manufacturing. Decentralize New York’s financial district 
and much of its usefulness will be destroyed for each unit helps others succeed 


sented the advantages of their lo- 
eality. Again they have found 
themselves in the embarrassing po- 
sition of not being able to deliver 
all that they promised. There are 
a number of examples in the indus- 
trial history of the United States 
of communities which have bid for 
industries and after they got them, 
soaked them. 

Some industries that decentral- 
ized not only did not find the ex- 
pected advantages, but found con- 
ditions worse than those they had 
left. If the company has no sound 
reason for decentralizing and does 
so only as a means of taking 
French leave from trouble, nearly 
always the effort proves futile. 

Really such concerns have it 
coming to them. Seeking Utopian 
conditions where taxes are incon- 
sequential, labor efficiency high and 
its cost low and other conditions 
ideal, it is no wonder they are dis- 
appointed. A belief in Santa Claus 
and the management of a success- 
ful business do not go together. 

Another point that many com- 
panies have overlooked is that a 
decentralized factory set-up may 
spread out production too thin. 
For instance, unless manufactur- 
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ing is concentrated at one point or 
at a few points at most, produc- 
tion line methods are impossible. 
And in many fields today, without 
quantity production costs rise to 
prohibitive heights. The automo- 
bile industry is by no means the 
only business which is using line 
production. 

Also, the 
method of manufacturing is rapid- 
ly coming into wide vogue. The 


continuous process 


raw material is put in at one end 
of a line and comes out finished at 
the other. Steel sheets are being 
made increasingly in this 
Miles of finished sheets as wide as 
94 inches come off the line every 
which do not 


way. 


hour. Industries 
adopt similar methods of manu- 
facturing will presently be unable 
to compete with industries that 
have adopted them. Obviously, this 
type of production cannot be em- 
ployed in the average decentralized 
plant. The economy of low rent 
and other economies’ effected 
through decentralization are often 
offset by small-scale production. 
Even in those businesses where 
production methods are not possi- 
ble, decentralization tends to in- 
crease the cost of manufacturing. 


Overhead is generally proportion 
ately higher because of necessary 
duplication of facilities. Unless 
there are compensating advan 
tages, production costs are likely 
to mount under a decentralized 
plan. 

There has always been a tend- 
ency for businesses of a type to 
locate in the same community. 
Thus we have meat packing in Chi 


cago, rubber manufacturing in 


Akron, automobilesin Detroit, steel! 
in Pittsburgh, collars in Troy and 
so on. There are many reasons for 
this. It is easier to get skilled 
workers in a locality devoted to 
one type of manufacturing. Also 
special services grow up in those 


places which cater to the line that 
predominates there. In “rubber” 
towns, there are rubber-making 
machinery manufacturers. There 
are even financial advantages. The 
banks in that city understand that 
kind of business and are better 
prepared to serve its financial 
needs than if there were only one 
or two companies in that line in 
the neighborhood. 

In large cities businesses of the 
same nature often locate on a sin 
gle street or in a few adjacent 
blocks. In New York, we have 
jewelry on Maiden Lane, wholesale 
flowers on 28th Street, furs around 
Seventh Avenue and 29th Street 
and upholstery goods on 21st 
Street—to cite just a few illustra- 
tions. This practice has decided 
advantages. For instance, whole- 
sale florists specialize in certain 
flowers. A retail florist picking up 
his stock for the day would bx 
handicapped if 
wholesalers were not located close 


considerably 


together. 

Likewise dealers and manufac 
turers of upholstery goods and 
supplies specialize. Each ef them 
benefits by having houses in th« 
same business located nearby. For 
example, a seller may not be able 
to complete an order for a cus- 
tomer. He goes out to his neigh 
bors and in a few minutes has 
picked up the items of which he is 
short. The proximity of an indus 
try isalsoa (Continued on page 57 
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Glamour Helps 
Sell Machinery 


A 10-ton, 8-cylinder Diesel engine, a railroad motor car, 
giant photo-murals illustrating water towers and coal 
loaders, plus an array of scales, radio receivers, refrigera- 
tors, air conditioners, stokers, washers, ironers, motors 
and other Fairbanks-Morse products are featured in the 
company’s new ground-floor sales and display room on 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Recessed lighting, especially built pedestals, a gear de- 
sign in the floor to carry out the power motif, all against 
an aluminum and vermilion background, give a strictly 
modern atmosphere to the new room. It is part of the 
newly modernized and renamed Fairbanks-Morse build- 
ing, in which the company occupies the first five floors 
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Ogden and Council Bluffs from 801% to 
passengers were given drinking cups and 
25 cents in coffee shop cars. Conductors were forbidden to yell out station names late at 


Finding New Ways to Please Customers 


UNION PACIFIC junked millions of dollars worth of passenger equipment while 
spending $50,000,000 for new streamlined rolling stock. It cut running time between 


night. Nurses to help women and children were hired for coach trains. All this was 
done to bolster up passenger traffic which usually loses money. Why? Read this story 
to learn what all this increase in the cost of operating passenger trains did for U. P. 
And in the story you will find many a sound idea that will help you win more customers. 


3914 hours for freight traffic. The coach 


pillows without charge, served breakfasts for 








HARRIMAN of U. P. 


ACK in May 1933, when the 

Union Pacific Railroad ordered 
its first lightweight, Diesel-driven, 
streamlined passenger train, more 
than one veteran railroad execu- 
tive wondered why young W. Aver- 
ell Harriman, chairman of U.P.’s 
executive committee, was plunging 
the railroad into all that expense. 
To be sure, the young chairman 
was the son of E. H. Harriman, 
one of railroading’s great geniuses, 
but then the sons of other builders 
of great railroad empires had run 
into disastrous consequences try- 
ing to live up to the reputations of 
their sires. 

Some of the more outspoken 
among the conservative veterans 
suspected that young Harriman, a 
star polo player and former Yale 
rowing coach, regarded railroad- 
ing as a game and that he had 
some fancy notions he wanted to 
try out. Every railroader in the 
country knew that a big road’s 
passenger business was a consist- 
ent money-loser and could never 
be anything else. Even during the 
boom years the big roads lost half 
of their passenger revenue, and 
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one-half of that one-half had been 
dropped in the brief space between 
1930 and 1932. Freight was the 
thing that made profits for the 
big roads. Moreover, at the time 
young Harriman ordered the new 
streamliner, Union Pacific had 
standing in its yards mile after 
mile of idle equipment. Yet there 
he was, practically junking that 
equipment worth millions, and 
going in for a flossy looking pas- 
senger train of modernistic design 
and lurid color combinations. 
During 1934, 1935 and 1936, 
Union Pacific invested some $50,- 
000,000 in more streamlined equip- 
ment, high-speed passenger loco- 
motives, new type steam-turbine 
locomotives, remodeled, 
air-conditioned 


clectric 
redecorated and 
passenger cars, new freight equip- 
ment and a multitude of new de- 
vices to speed up the loading and 
unloading of freight cars. Innova- 
tions, strange to the eyes of rail- 
roaders and passengers as well, 
began to make their appearance on 
U.P. trains. Two cars on each 
long-distance train were reserved 


for women and children’. with 


BY 
HOWARD McLELLAN 


trained nurses and hostesses in at- 
tendance. In day coaches lights 
were dimmed at night for the bene- 
fit of passengers who could not 
afford Pullman berths and mad 
the trip in day coaches. Calling 
out of stations during the night 
was abandoned. For 25 cents, day 
coach passengers were offered 
hearty breakfasts en route in new 
coffee shop cars. U.P. made every 
effort to cater to travelers in da\ 
coaches and tourist cars. 

For the benefit of Pullman pas- 
sengers berths were lengthened to 
accommodate Speed 
ometers were installed in cars so 
that passengers might know th 
speed at which they were traveling 
Dining cars were routed through 
to eliminate the crash, bang and 
jerk caused by detaching dining 
cars and dropping them along th: 
line. Individual drinking glasses 
and pillows were supplied without 
cost. At intervals during the day 
jars of cookies were passed around 
and relished by women and chil 
dren. Cocktail bars were installed 
in lounging cars. A completely new 
type of disc wheel was designed t: 


six-footers. 
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reduce running noises. Then, at 
Sun Valley, Idaho, on a branch 
line of the U.P., foundations were 
laid for two resort hotels to be 
operated under U.P. auspices for 
the accommodations of travelers 
seeking summer and winter sports. 

Viewing these many innovations 
in railroading it seemed apparent 
to railroaders that young Mr. 
Harriman was going the limit in an 
attempt to squeeze profits out of 
the passenger business which never 
had, never would pay. Millions of 
people were talking about U.P. and 
its new policies and equipment. 
And all this was being done, a good 
many experienced railroaders be- 
lieved, at the expense of freight 
business, always the mainstay of 
railroad profits. 

When asked exactly what fun- 
damental considerations prompted 
the many changes effected by 
Union Pacific, Mr. Harriman said: 

“Union Pacific tried to think in 
terms of human beings served. For 
instance, personal observation con- 
vinced us that there had been too 
much concentration on the needs 
of Pullman passengers and not 
enough on those of coach travelers 
who make up a great part of pas- 
senger volume. We had not made 
a sufficient effort to merchandise 
mass travel. (Continued on page 50) 
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W. A. Harriman (right), chair- 
man of the board of Union Pa- 
cific, chats with William M. 
Jeffers, president of the road 

















Iig Never 
Ires an 
mployee 


LTHOUGH lIlg Electric Ven- 
tilating Company was or- 
ganized only thirty-one years ago, 
the three hundred employees aver- 
age fifteen years of service. Once 
an individual is hired he rarely 
wants to leave. This can be traced 
to the company’s liberal bonus 
plan, employee insurance benefits 
and the company-maintained facil- 
ities for sport and social activi- 
ties. Only two employees ever have 
been fired by Ilg—both for serious 
offenses. 
It has not been due to any mir- 
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acle that Ilg has had such a low 
employee turnover or that all em- 
ployees apparently have been 
satisfactory and satisfied. Where 
other employers would probably 
discharge an employee who lacks 
the ability to satisfactorily per- 
form the task for which he was 
hired, the Ilg Electric Ventilating 
Company instead makes use of a 
system which might be called 
“switching.” This means that if an 
employee does not fit into the job 
assigned to him, or if he is not 
capable of carrying out the 
















BY 
NICHOLAS 
BICKING 


What! Never? Well, hardly ever. For 
in many years Ilg Electric Ventilating 
Company actually fired only two employees 


assigned work, he is transferred 
to another department. His pay 
is not cut and thus he does not 
feel that he is demoted. If the new 
job still does not prove to be 
fitted to the individual’s ability or 
disability, he is again transferred 
until a suitable spot is found. 
Almost immediately after an in- 
dividual is hired he becomes en- 
titled to many of the company 
benefits. These benefits increase in 
number and in proportion with the 
length of service. As soon as his 
application has been accepted he 
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The liberal profit-sharing plan, spacious, well-lighted working quarters with modern equipment, as shown in this drafting 
room of Ilg Electric Ventilating Company, plus recreation, are some of the reasons why employee turnover is no problem 


is given a complete physical ex- 
amination. If the doctor finds any 
ailment, it is attended to immedi- 
ately, in some cases the company 
footing the bill. 

Of course the company oper- 
ates under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law which provides for 
certain payments in case of acci- 
dents. Besides this, however, all 
employees are eligible to sickness 
and accident insurance after hav- 
ing been in the employ of the com- 
pany for six months. Indemnity 
commences with the first day of 
any disability resulting from an 
accident foreign to occupation, 
and with the fifth working day of 
sickness. Payments at the rate of 
50 per cent of the employee’s 
wages continue during the period 
of disability or illness up to a 
maximum of thirteen weeks. Em- 
ployees who have been with the 
company two or more years are 
also entitled to a hospital allow- 
ance. The amount paid is deter- 
mined by the length of service and 
the yearly salary. For instance, if 
a man has been with the company 
for fifteen years and his present 
salary is approximately $2,000, he 
would be entitled to a hospital 
allowance of $90. 
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The company also has created a 
fund for payment of a sum of 
money in the event of the death of 
any employee. This money is paid 
to the dependents of the employee 
in ten equal monthly installments. 
The object of this form of insur- 
ance is to enable the dependents to 
receive an income for a sufficient 
length of time to allow them to 
make the necessary readjustments. 
Payments begin thirty days after 
death. All employees are eligible 
for this insurance after being in 
the company’s employ six months 
and passing a satisfactory physi- 
al examination. The entire cost 
of the various insurance policies 
is borne by the company. 

From the first day of employ- 
ment, workers are encouraged to 
contribute ideas toward improving 
manufacturing operations, solving 
personnel problems, making sales 
—or on any other subject related 
to the company which occurs to 
them. These suggestions are writ- 
ten out and dropped in an “ideas” 
box provided for the purpose. 
Every few weeks the box in emp- 
tied and the suggestions considered 
in a meeting of officers at which 
time awards for ideas accepted are 
decided upon. 


At the left of the ideas box a 
“Suggestion Scroll” is hung. On 
this scroll the names of employees 
submitted 
printed and stars of various colors 


who have ideas are 
are pasted after many of the 
names. A key at the top of the 
scroll indicates that a blue star 
stands for three submitted sugges- 
tions; a red star means the indi- 
vidual has been paid from $2.00 to 
$9.00 for his idea; a green star 
indicates an award of from $9.00 
to $24.00; a silver star, an award 
of from $25.00 to $49.00; and a 
gold star, an award of $50.00 or 
more. 

To provide further incentive for 
employees and to compensate them 
in proportion to company earn- 
ings, Ilg Electric Ventilating 
Company allows all employees to 
share in the profits. Last year’s 
bonuses amounted to 8 per cent of 
the yearly salaries. The largest 
bonuses were paid in 1918 and 
1919 when employees received an 
amount equal to 30 per cent of 
their yearly salaries. In addition 
to this amount employees receive 
an extra bonus determined by their 
length of employment. For about 
75 per cent of the present em- 
ployees this meant an extra 4 per 
21 














Walter H. Rietz, vice president in charge of personnel for Ilg Electric Ventilating 


cent of annual salaries in 1937. 
The company has paid profit-shar- 
ing bonuses in twenty-three of its 
thirty-one years of existence. 
To encourage employees to save, 
the company does not pay these 
bonuses in cash but issues certifi- 


cates denoting the amount. These 
certificates are due fourteen 
months after issuance and bear in- 
terest at the rate of 3 per cent 
which is payable semi-annually. 
However, should any of the em- 
ployees be in need of cash before 


the certificate is due, the company 
will loan up to 80 per cent of the 
face value of the certificate. This 
loan may be paid back or deducted 
when the certificate is cashed. Th 
payment of the bonus in this 
manner works for the mutual bene 
fit of the company and the em 
ployee. The employee receives th 
maximum amount of extra earn- 
ings and the company, by paying 
the employee a good rate of in 
terest, retains the capital for its 
further expansion and growth. At 
the present time there are approxi 
mately $100,000 of these certifi 
cates outstanding. 

The company also donates one 
dollar per year for each employe: 
to a service committee composed of 
employees. This committee spon- 
sors various social activities for 
the employees. Last year the com- 
mittee arranged an amateur show, 
a corned beef and cabbage dinner 
and several mixed parties as well 
as a number of smokers. 

The company maintains a 9- 
hole golf course which adjoins the 
plant, as well as horseshoe courts. 
There are also clubrooms equipped 
with ping-pong, billiard, chess and 
checker equipment. 





Sales Executives to Meet in Dallas 


ORE than a thousand of the 

country’s leading sales execu- 
tives will meet to discuss the most 
profitable methods of distributing 
goods and services at Dallas, 
Texas, on May 19, 20 and 21. It 
will be the third annual convention 
of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives, which now com- 
prises a membership of more than 
five thousand sales managers and 
executives. Delegations from 
twenty-six local sales managers’ 
associations affiliated with the Na- 
tional Federation are being formed 
and all sales executives, regardless 
of whether they are members of 
the National Federation have been 
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invited to attend the conference. 

A constructive “brass tacks” 
program is being planned by the 
committee, of Bentley 
Young of the National Casket 
chairman. 


which 
Company is_ general 
Sales managers who have done an 
outstanding job in getting distri- 
bution for their products under 
present conditions have been in- 
vited to share their experiences 
with the sales executives who will 
attend the conference. Special con- 
sideration will be given in setting 
up the program to the building of 
hard-hitting salesmen. 

The chairman of the National 
Federation of Sales Exccutives is 


R. D. Keim, vice president of 
E. R. Squibb and Sons, and past 
president of the New York Sales 
Managers’ Association; president 
is W. V. Ballew, general sales man- 
ager, Dr. Pepper Company and 
past president of the Dallas Sales 
Managers’ Association; treasurer 
is Bernard Lichtenberg, president 
of the Institute of Public Rela- 
tions, and past president of Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers; 
and national secretary is E. F. 
Anderson, manager of the Dallas 
Wholesale Merchants’ Association. 
Further information may be ob 
tained from Mr. Anderson, 1101 
Commerce Strect, Dallas. 
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BY WEBB R. CHARLES 


OME people believe that busi- 

ness in the small town is defi- 
nitely on the down grade, but 
E. C. Riley of Cawker City, Kan- 
sas, doesn’t think so and has good 
reason for his belief. Last year 
Riley did a _ business of over 
$243,000 on farm machinery, 
automobiles and gasoline. 

Cawker City is a town of 709 
persons in Mitchell County, Kan- 
sas. There are only a few over 
11,000 in the entire county. 
Statistics show that there are 
1,699 farms in the county, and in 
1936 these farms raised 3,859,000 
bushels of wheat. The car regis- 
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A Little Business Man 
Who Thinks Big! 





Here is the reason why big business and little business 
must work together. As a dealer for three ‘‘big busi- 
nesses’’ E. C. Riley of Cawker City, Kansas, population 


709, 


in 1937 sold products amounting to $243,000 





is 3,363, and 
eighteen car dealers in the county. 

Riley, now only 30 years old, 
came to Cawker City in 1924 from 
a farm. He had raised a crop of 
wheat and corn and had about 
$3,000 capital. Although he was 
only 16 years old, he made plans 
to use his capital to go into busi- 
ness. His first venture was to pur- 
chase the repair and gasoline de- 
partment in C. W. Bock’s Ford 
Agency. In 1926 the garage took 
on the Overland Agency, and then 
in 1931 the Chevrolet Agency. In 
1933 the bottom dropped out of 
the automobile and garage busi- 


tration there are 


ness and Riley knew that he must 
supplement his income from some 
other source. 

It did not 
decide to buy a gasoline transport. 


take him long to 
By doing this he could make a 
saving in his freight on his gaso- 
line business and thereby increase 
his earnings. About this time many 
other jobbers were interested in 
saving freight and reducing their 
inventories. It was cheaper to buy 
2,500 gallons of gasoline than it 
a tank car of 8,000 


gallons. Riley’s own gasoline busi- ° 


was to buy 


ness and hauling soon made it 


necessary to add two more gaso- 
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line transports. At about this same 
time he was also operating two 
stock trucks to haul livestock to 
market for local farmers. 

In March 1936, C. W. Bock, 
owner of the Chevrolet Agency, 
died, and Riley took over the 
agency direct. It then 
necessary for him to move. 

He carefully drew up plans for 
a modern garage building with two 
modern above his 
showroom. He immediately began 
using the trucks, when they were 
not busy, to haul the material for 
his new building. It took some time 
to complete the building, but when 
it was completed it was one of the 
most modern in that part of Kan- 
sas. He and Mrs. Riley occupy one 
of the two apartments 
above the garage and rent the 
other. Both apartments, as well as 
the showroom, are summer air con- 
ditioned. 

A little less than a quarter of a 
million dollars in sales in a town 
of 709 in one year may sound 
fantastic, but here is Riley’s list 
of some of the things which made 
up his total: 


became 


apartments 


modern 


43 wheat combines (average 
price about $1,300) 
18 tractors 
32 wheat drills 
His total purchases from the 
Oliver Farm Equipment Company 
were a little over $63,000. 
In addition to this he sold: 


new Chevrolets 
GMC pick-up trucks 
new Oldsmobiles 
Packards 
used cars, which included 
27 used cars he purchased 
for resale. 

200,000 gallons of petroleum 
products 


These sales would do credit to 





Top: Mr. Riley, in shirt sleeves, and 
his star salesman, Roy Dudley. Center: 
Mrs. Riley keeps the books. Bottom: 
Horses won't talk, so Roy Dudley looks 
at Dobbin’s teeth to estimate his age 
for he is taking him in as part pay- 
ment on a new tractor he just sold 


a business in a town much larger 
than Cawker City. Here is Mr. 
Riley’s own explanation of how he 
accomplished it : 

“Business in the last fifteen 
months has been due to our mod- 
ern building and equipment. I be- 
lieve people will come into a small 
town and buy just the same as 
they do in a large town if the 
dealer in the small town has the 
same kind of building, equipment, 
and stock to choose from as they 
do in a large town. We ask pros 
pects to come in and look whether 
they buy or not, and in some cases 
we go out and bring them to our 
place of business.” 

It is a pleasure to visit Riley’s 
air-conditioned showroom in the 
summer when the temperature out- 
side often is over 100 degrees. Not 
only is the showroom comfortably 
cool, but he has a Frigidaire ic« 
water cooler which visitors cannot 
help but compare with the cup 
and bucket often seen in small town 
business places. 

Riley’s sales force consists of 
two salesmen. Roy Dudley, one of 
them, was a farmer and stockman 
before going into the automobile 
business. He knows practically 
everyone in Mitchell County, and 
some one in nearly every house. 
Last year he sold: 


6 tractors 

10 combines 

15 pick-up trucks 
20 Chevrolets 

4 Oldsmobiles 

3 Packards 
90 used cars 


Dudley can tell the age of a 
horse by looking at its teeth as 
easily as most people can tell the 
model of an automobile. Last year 
he took in fifty head of horses and 
mules on his combine sales. Every 
one of these horses and mules 
showed a profit. Dudley never fails 
to ask for business. If a salesman 
stops to call on Riley, Dudley is 
certain to approach him about a 
new car. 

Riley says that 80 per cent of 
his customers buy 100 per cent of 
their requirements from the mer- 
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chandise he has for sale. Last year 
he sold Ed Schone, a farmer and 
stockman, $5,932 worth of auto- 
mobiles and farm machinery. This 
consisted of: 

1 combine $1,340 

1 tractor $1,145 

1 wheat drill $327 

2 automobiles $1,060 each 

Mr. Schone, in addition to buy- 
ing all of this, bought all of his 
gasoline, tires and oil from Riley. 
Riley uses each individual depart- 
ment of his business to get busi- 
ness for the other departments. 

He has rented this year 1,200 
acres, in addition to his mother’s 
400 acres, and has put it all in 
wheat. He uses this farm to show 
his machinery. By keeping careful 
records he can show his prospects 
the cost of operating the different 
types of farm machinery, but bet- 
ter still, he is in a position to show 
the farmer how the different types 
of tractors, plows, and combines 
perform in actual use. 

Last summer Alva Sapp, a 
farmer, came to see Riley about a 
combine. Riley immediately took 
him out to his own farm where he 
was cutting wheat with his tractor 
and combine. On the way back to 
town Sapp said, “If you can get a 
combine in my field by noon to- 
morrow, I will buy it.” Riley had 
the combine in the field by noon 
and a check for $1,350. 

Nearly everyone of Riley’s cus- 
tomers sends him prospects, and 
this is easy to understand when 
you see the type of service that he 
gives. His men call on his cus- 
tomers regularly to check their 
machinery for minor adjustments 
and small repairs. Through these 
contacts very often they learn of 
new prospects, or additional ma- 
chinery in which the farmers are 
interested. (Continued on page 49) 





Top: A few of the 18 tractors Riley 
sold in Mitchell County, Kansas, in 
1937. Second: Tractors and drills on 
display. Third: Hitched behind a 
passenger car a tractor is hauled on a 
trailer for a demonstration. Bottom: 
New and used cars on display in garage 
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FORECAST OF SALES AND GROSS REVENUE BY MONTHS 


Covering Six Months to . BK... 


(Cost Price per Unit is for memorandum purposes only.) 





Month of Month of 


Month of Month of 


Retail Cost | Month of Month of 
Price per | Price per 


Unit Unit 


Product 


Quantity | Amount | Quantity | Amount Quantity | Amount | Quantity Amount | Quantity | Amount | Quantity | / 


Product A 


Product B 


Product C 


Product D 


Product E 


Product F 


Product G 


Product H 


Total 





Date—— Signed— 





This form is used in forecasting the sales by products for the budget period, by months. All other detail in the budget is 
dependent upon the volume of sales. These figures should originate in the sales department and represent an accurate esti- 
mate of the future operations. The ‘‘sales quota’’ should be reasonable and attainable. Currently the budget should be revised 


MARING THE BUDGET WORK 


BY HARRY L. WYLIE 


Author of **Practical Office Management" ; Vice President, National Office Management Association; 
Member, Executive Committee of Chicago Management Ceuncil; Instructor in Busi Org 











tion at De Paul University and Central Y. M. C. A. College; Management Consultant and Engineer 


BUDGET is a measuring stick 

whereby the future operations 
may be gauged in light of the 
present circumstances as _ influ- 
enced by anticipated accomplish- 
ments. Its primary purpose is to 
provide management with a guide 
to the course which must be steered 
in order to attain ultimately its 
objective. It is not the course it- 
self nor is it an absolute picture of 
what will happen in the future. On 
this distinction rests the whole 
fabric of making a budget work. 
On this conception will depend the 
interpretation of a budget, and in- 
terpretation in the final analysis 
is the keystone to “effective future 
planning.” 
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An elderly farmer was sitting on 
his porch smoking his pipe and 
looking over his fields after his 
day’s work. The setting sun em- 
blazoned in the sky the fiery red 
letters “P C.” He was puzzled be- 
cause he knew it was a sign, but of 
what? For three consecutive eve- 
nings he viewed this strange phe- 
nomenon. On the fourth evening 
he called his wife and showed her 
the sign. He said, “Martha, I am 
going to sell the farm and take to 
the road. Those letters ‘P C’ mean 
Preach Christianity and I have re- 
ceived the call.” His wife gazed 
into the sky for a few seconds and 
replied, “You darn fool, sure you 
have received the call, but they 


mean Plant Corn.” It is just a 
matter of interpretation. 

If we can get away from the 
idea that corporate budgeting 
stifles initiative and cramps action, 
and see that the budget in reality 
encourages initiative and facili- 
tates action, we will be in a better 
position to understand the reasons 
why budgets can be made to work. 

One prominent Chicago execu- 
tive in the oil business looks to his 
budget to indicate trends and not 
absolute answers. He never be- 
comes alarmed over variations be- 
tween the budget and actual per- 
formance as long as he knows the 
reasons for the variations. By 
knowing the reasons he can 
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correct or change operations, 
strengthen weak spots, and, in gen- 
eral, control his operations before 
the condition becomes serious. For 
this executive the budget always 
works. 

I believe it is a mistake to place 
the responsibility for the prepara- 
tion of the supporting detailed 
figures in one department. One of 
the most effective ways to make the 
budget work is to create in the 
department heads an interest in 
the budgeted operations. They will 
be more interested in their own 
estimates and figures than in some- 
one else’s, and in the final analysis 
much of the success of the budget 
rests with them. The consolidation 
and coordination of the several de- 
tailed departmental estimates into 
a master budget should be cen- 
tralized in one authority, prefer- 
ably a responsible official, such as 
the comptroller. 

There is a growing tendency 
to develop the “conference plan” 
of management—by which several 
executives gct together and discuss 
future plans and determine the 
effect upon the operations of any 
proposed changes. A change in one 
division of the company may have 
far-reaching consequences upon 
other divisions. Independent opera- 
tion of individual departments is 
a thing of the past. Many years 
ago I observed a perfect case of 
independent operation and its cost. 
The advertising department of a 
large industrial concern was work- 
ing on an advertising campaign 
and placing its orders for signs 
and other advertising materials, 
while at the same time the engineer- 
ing department was planning to 
introduce an improved product 
with a new trade-name. It cost 
that firm $10,000 to cancel its con- 
tracts for signs bearing the old 
trade-name. It never occurred to 
the advertising department to con- 
sult with the engineering depart- 
ment. Each operated as an inde- 
pendent unit. 

Under the budget plan of opera- 
tion each executive discusses his 
plans with the other executives and 
their combined plans are coordi- 
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Division or Dept. 








1. Total of Cash Vouchers enteres 


List below any vouchers over 


vouchers (do not group 


Explanation 

















List helow any payments of $2,000 
these same amounts on day when entered 


Explanation 


Amount 

















5. Remarks: 























Form by which accounting department furnishes budget department with 
‘dollar expenditures’’ as indicated in the daily postings to the voucher register 


To the Budget Department Date 


Listed below are orders placed today for over $2,000, by the Purchasing Department 
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Approx 
Date of 
Payment 


Purchase 
Order 
Number 


Approx 
Date of 
Shipment 


Division or Department 


for Whom Purchased From Whom Purchased 


Approx. 
Amount 
* 





Signed 


Approved 


Purchasing Agent Buyer 





Transactions which ultimately affect cash are listed by purchasing department. 


This form provides information for an estimation of future cash demands 
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Cash Forecast of 
Branch offic 


Balance Cash on hand, First of Mouth 


2. AnticipateD Receits 
———————— 





Regular 


Unusual Receipts (detail 











Potal 


$. Total Cash on hand and anticipated 


ANTICIPATED Diset RSEMENTS 





(a) Capital Expenditures 

(b) Bank Loans 

(ec) State Taxes 

(d) Federal Taxes 

(e) Freight, et« 

(f) Rent 

(g) Light, Heat, et« 

(h) Payroll 

(i) General and Admin. Expenses 
(j) Other. 

(k) 





Total Disbursements 
5. Anticipated Cash Balance at end of Month 


6. Remarks 

















Signed 


This form can be used as part of the ‘‘cash report”’ routine for branch offices. This 
report has been effective in ‘‘cash forecasting’’ for it clearly indicates the cash 
position for each month—the source of the cash, the disposition and the balance 


nated into a workable program. 
The sales program will affect the 
manufacturing program. Certain 
expenses are influenced by volume. 
These factors must be considered 
or the budget will never work. I 
believe that business executives to- 
day spend much of their time at- 
tending conferences. I further be- 
lieve that without these conferences 
the average business man could not 
run his business, considering the 
complex conditions under which he 
works. This is an age when one 
man’s action and opinion is not 
sufficient. 

We said before that the budget 
does not present an absolute pic- 
ture. The future is not predictable 
with precision. The budget should 
indicate the net result of selling so 
many units at a certain price and 
at a certain expense or cost. There 


we are dealing with four factors: 
quantity, price, cost and expense. 

The quantity factor is control- 
lable within a reasonable degree. 
The “sales quota” should be at- 
tainable. It should be set with the 
understanding that it will be ac- 
complished. Setting unusually high 
budget standards as a whip to 
greater activity defeats its own 
purpose because eventually those 
who work with the budget will dis- 
count the “quota.” 

The more factors that are pre- 
dicted or estimated, the greater is 
the possibility of variation. By 
this I mean that it is a mistake to 
try to estimate price fluctuations 
for any long future period. Cur- 
rent prices at the beginning of 
the budget period form a reason- 
able base for estimating sales 
revenue. (The exception will be 


found in those industries that have 
predictable seasonal price trends.) 
The outstanding advantage of 
using current prices is that the 
immediate effects of price changes 
on present operations are easier to 
compute. The computation is al- 
ways from a uniform base without 
the necessity for additional cor- 
rection. The comptroller of an 
eastern company remarked in a 
mecting a few months ago that in 
his budget he had anticipated a 
price increase in October 1937, and 
when the price change did not take 
place his budget was thrown out 
of balance and the failure to real- 
ize the anticipated profit from the 
price change caused a major revi- 
sion in his future plans. The 
budget becomes unreliable when the 
price factor contains too many 
estimations. Planning is impossible 
or at least more difficult unless 
there is a reasonable expectancy 
that the budget will work. 

Costs and expenses should be 
considered in relation to volume. 
Certain expenses and costs will 
vary with volume. From past ex- 
perience a scale of variable costs 
should be worked out and these 
costs applied in proportion to the 
volume of the sales quota. Other 
costs and expenses remain rela- 
tively constant regardless of vol- 
ume. These costs present no diffi- 
culty in the budget estimates. If 
the detail behind each budget is 
accurately and carefully worked 
out and common sense is used in 
applying them in the budget, the 
budget will work. 

Currently as conditions change 
the budget should be revised. An 
analogy to a gunner shooting at 
a distant target illustrates this 
point. His ultimate objective is to 
score a hit—to do this he con- 
siders wind velocity and trajec- 
tory. After his computation, he 
compensates for wind velocity. If, 
however, the wind velocity or the 
wind direction changes, he corrects 
his computation. In budgeting this 
is necessary or the budget will lose 
effectiveness. Failure to revise the 
budget is an important reason for 
budget failure. (Continued on page 51) 
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WHEN PRICE TARES A BACK SEAT 


|‘ THE early days of the Pullman Company there 
was a rival sleeping car maker who had contracted 
with a Chicago-Detroit railroad to operate his cars 
over this road, charging $1.50 per night for 
accommodations. 

George Pullman persuaded the road to try one 
of his “palace cars.” When he told the railroad offi- 
cials that he would charge $2.00 for the run to 
Detroit they were aghast with fear that they would 
lose all the Chicago-Detroit traffic. 

“Everybody will use the other road to Detroit 
and we will lose all our night business,” they told 
Pullman. But he finally convinced the timid rail- 
roaders that they should at least test the public’s 
appreciation of better accommodations. 

So passengers were given the choice of traveling 
on one sleeping car for $1.50, or in the more luxuri- 
ous Pullman car for $2.00. The response was instan- 
taneous. Everyone wanted to pay $2.00 and ride in 
the Pullman. No one wanted to ride in the $1.50 car. 
And when the Pullman berths were all sold, disap- 
pointed travelers raised merry hell, cussing the rail- 
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road to beat the band, and demanding better service. 

Instead of losing traffic the railroad took most of 
the night travel business away from other roads. 
Rival railroads were roundly criticized for not having 
the luxurious, more comfortable Pullman sleepers. 
The extra price apparently made no difference what- 
ever, except that it made people want the higher- 
priced accommodations more than before. Often a 
higher price is actually a selling point. As someone 
once said, “A higher-priced product has everything 
in its favor—including the price.” 

All this happened years ago, of course. Today, as 
then, people will pay more for better service, for 
modern design, for improved quality, comfort and 
convenience. Some of the biggest successes during 
the depression were achieved by improved products 
at higher prices, rather than lower prices for less 
quality. Those fearful manufacturers, wholesalers 
and dealers who demand low-priced goods to attract . 
trade now, may be making a serious mistake. Per- 
haps the public would rather have something better 
and pay a little more.—E. W. 
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en a Salesman’s Car 
Who Pays the Bill? 


BY LEO T. PARKER 


Member Indiana Bar 


ENERALLY speaking, an em- 
ployer may avoid liability for 

an injury caused by his salesman 
if (1) the salesman was acting 
outside the scope of the employ- 
ment when the injury was effected ; 
(2) if the injury resulted from 
negligence or carelessness on the 
part of the injured person; or (3) 
if the employee was acting as an 
independent contractor when the 
injury was effected. In this article 
we will confine our discussion to: 
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Under what circumstances is the 
employer liable for a salesman’s 
negligence? 

Various courts have held that 
an employer is not liable for negli- 
gent acts of an employee who ef- 
fects an injury while not attend- 
ing to his employer’s business, or 
while the salesman is attending to 
his own business or duties. How- 
ever, a salesman may be attending 
to his own duties, yet actually be 
working for his employer but not 
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Crashes— 


as a legal employee or “servant.” 
And in order that an employer 
shall be liable for injuries caused 
by his employee the relation of 
master and servant must exist. 
Let us assume that a salesman 
works on a straight commission 
contract and that he is assigned a 
specified territory. Under these 
circumstances the employer may 
advance the salesman any amount 
per week or month, against his 
commissions, and the employer is 
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not liable for negligent acts of the 
salesman, providing the employer 
has no control over the salesman 
as to when or how he works the 
territory to obtain satisfactory 
business. 

An employer may be liable for 
negligent acts of a salesman al- 
though in all other respects, ex- 
cept control, the salesman is an 
independent contractor. 

For example, in Hiner v. Olson, 
72 Pac. (2d) 890, it was disclosed 
that a man named Olson drove his 
automobile incident to his employ- 
ment as traveling salesman for the 
drug firm of Morgan and Samp- 
son. Olson was given an exclusive 
territory. He drove his own Buick 
sedan automobile. The drug com- 
pany advanced Olson the sum of 
$5.00 per day for hotel expenses 
while he was away from home, in 
addition to $10 per day which was 
allowed in lieu of operation and 
maintenance costs on his machine. 
He was paid each week from 5 to 
10 per cent commissions on all 
accepted sales which he secured. 
He received approximately $220 
per month for his services, and he 
worked from orders issued by his 
employer. 

One day Olson was returning 
home from a business trip. He 
parked his car at the curbing near 
a drug store the owner of which 
was a customer. When he got into 
his automobile and_ suddenly 
backed it with great force into a 
car standing in the street, a wom- 
an who was standing on the run- 
ning board was seriously injured. 
She sued the salesman’s employer 
for damages. 

Since the testimony indicated 
that the drug company controlled 
Olson while he was working in the 
territory, and often directed him 
where to go and what to do, the 
higher court held the drug com- 
pany liable. 

A salesman “acts within the 
scope of the employment,” when 
he acts for his employer in the 
capacity for which he was em- 
ployed and, most important, when 
he is under control of his employer. 
An employer (Continued on page 52) 
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Court decisions draw fine lines in determining whether 
the salesman or the company is liable for damages 
which result from automobile accidents. This report . 
of recent decisions shows how courts decide disputes 

















BUSINESS NOW BY WALTER E. MAIR 


EELING potatoes, always a 

costly, slow, hand operation, 
has at last been mechanized. With 
the development of a mechanical 
method of peeling potatoes it is 
possible that soon, in every city, 
there will be a profitable business 
operating potato pecleries and sell- 
ing the peeled, ready-to-cook pota- 
toes to hotels, restaurants, hospi- 
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tals, dining-car operators and in- 
stitutions. The housewife may even 
be able to buy potatoes washed, 
peeled and individually wrapped in 
cellophane! 

By this new process the potato, 
first washed clean, is subjected for 
a few seconds to the heat of a gas- 
heated, open-bottom retort, lined 
with fire-clay and brick. Tempera- 


Above: Ivory-white, mechanically 
peeled potatoes are inspected and 
packed for delivery. Below: Gas tunnel 
blistering unit with spray trough 
leading off at right angles which peel 
potatoes speedily without pre-cooking 





tures run from 1,700 to 1,800 de 
grees Fahrenheit. Cooled immedi 
ately afterwards under a fixed 
spray, the potato then travels on 
a series of roller conveyors from 
which it is played upon by fifteen 
double-nozzled whirling sprays 
carrying a centrifugally generated 
pressure of 150 pounds to the 
square inch. This process requires 
four minutes. 

The result of this treatment, ex 
cept in the case of badly scarred 
or very irregular “spuds,” is a 
satin-smooth, ivory-white potato 
which has been divested of its cork 
like covering with a net weight loss 
of less than 1 per cent. Hand peel- 
ing robs potatoes of from 15 to 
35 per cent weight and of prac- 
tically all their major vitamin, 
mineral and protein values which 
are located in the “cortex” layer 
just beneath the skin. Approved 
mechanical devices of the friction- 
drum type cut this loss appreci- 
ably, but if allowed to operate 
briefly overtime they too chop or 
rub off that next-to-the-skin store 
of special food values, so prized in 
baked potatoes. 

The Sanitary Food Processing 
Company, Inc., has basic patents 
on “flame peeling” spuds for the 
trade. The basic patents cover 
process only, including use of the 
gas tunnel, the function of which is 
to blister every bit of the potato 
surface without pre-cooking, and 
the spray device which floats off 
the tiny flakes of skin through a 
waste channel into a recovery tank. 
There a clarifying device sepa- 
rates the fine debris, adds a small 
percentage of fresh water, and re 
turns the clarified water through 
the centrifugal pump to be used 
repeatedly. This holds hourly 
gallonage to about 500 net, ac 
cording to (Continued on page 54 
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The lady's finger points to an exclusive Comptometer feature—the 
Controlled-Key. On constant guard, it goes into action the in- 
stant an incomplete or fumbled key stroke occurs—will not 
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permit operator to proceed until the error is corrected. The 
Controlled-Key functions with equal efficiency on both 
the Standard Model J and Electrical Model K Comptometers. 


COMPTOMETER METHODS make clean sweep of HOOVER FIGURE WORK 


PANY makes world- 
famous Hoover 
Electric Cleaners. 
Mr. Glen Nelson, 
Office Manager, 
makes this state- 
ment: 

“The importance 

of Comptometer 
methods in the effi- 
cient conduct of our 
business may be lik- 
ened to the impor- 
tance of Hoover 
Electric Cleaners in 
efficient house- 
keeping. 
“The Hoover Company owns more than fifty Compt- 
ometers which are used by trained operators on such 
important figure work as sales statistics, cost, payroll, 
production and general accounting. 

“Our experience with the Comptometer dates back 
twenty years, and we have found that its extreme flexi- 
bility, high speed, and unvarying accuracy make it an 
excellent machine for all-around use. 

, “The high type of service rendered by the Compt- 
ometer organization here at North Canton and at our 


branch offices is a constant source of satisfaction.” 
8 3 © 

Do your figure-work methods need a “spring housecleaning”? 
Does figure-work inefficiency cost your company money? Pro- 
gressive concerns in every industrial field have found that mod- 
ern Comptometer methods produce final figures faster, with 
greater economy and accuracy. For a demonstration without 
obligation, in your offices on your job, telephone your local 
Comptometer representative. Or write direct to Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, III. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Life is easier for this Hoover user 
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This “battery” of Comptometers in the Hoover Company’s offices has 
its counterpart in every field of industry. It is significant that 
concerns employing the most efficient and modern methods of 
manufacture and distribution are generally Comptometer users. 


Aare 


THE STANDARD MODEL J COMPTOMETER 











$25 for the Best Letter to Stop 


This P etty Chiseling BY L. E. FRAILEY 





Winners of Letter Prob- 
lem No. 3 are announced 
in this article and replies 
to this contest discussed. 
Also the new problem is 
outlined in detail, the re- 
sults of which will be an- 
nounced in thedune issue 





HAT to do with Joe Atwood— 

formerly a prompt-pay cus- 
tomer but recently slipping—was 
evidently a collection problem 
which touched a live nerve in 
American business. That this is so 
was proved by the great number 


of solutions to the problem which 
came from credit managers and 
other executives from all parts of 
the country. Possibly, before we 
discuss them it will be worth while 
to recall the incidents which pro- 
voked such wide-spread interest. 
Joe Atwood was a druggist in a 
typical “Main Street” village. His 
store had been founded by his 
father many years ago, and for a 
long time had been the leading 
store of its kind in the community. 
In the old days, bills had been 
discounted promptly and_ the 
American Drug Company had con- 
sidered Atwood, Senior one of its 
best customers. But the founder 
of the business died, and his son 
had not proved his ability to fill 
his father’s shoes. Gradually the 
account had fallen into a danger- 





Iowa City, Iowa 


Gents: 


out them now. 


charge so much? 





HOW WOULD YOU REPLY TO 
Letter Problem No. 4? 


Iowa Oil and Grease Manufacturing Co. 


I will answer your letters now and tell you why the 
two drums which you shipped to me have not been taken up. 
I have since found your price was too high. 

In the first place, I didn't need these drums when your 
traveling man sold them to me, and I can get along with- 
But your. man was a nice fellow, and he 
said your company would treat me right. 


Another man who works for a company bigger than yours 
has showed me samples of the same quality as yours, and 
the cost to me is 2 cents a gallon cheaper. 
wouldn't yourself take these two drums if you knew all 
the time the price was too high. 

However, suppose you take off those 2 cents a gallon 
and tell the man to let me have the drums at the new 
amount and then everything will be all right. 
don't do this, I am not interested any longer in using 
your oil, and you can have it sent back to you. 

This is a fair proposition and if you really mean to 
treat me as your man said, then fix it up as I say. 


Truly yours, 


Sam Garivelli, Prop. 
Park Street Garage 


But how come you 


So you 


If you 








ous condition. At the time th: 
problem was presented to readers 
of AmeriIcAN Business, the un- 
paid balance on the account was 
$1,875. 

Naturally, with a store of such 
a long and honorable history the 
American Drug Company had 
been more lenient than would have 
been the case with a newer cus 
tomer. Thinking that the bad con- 
dition of the account was only 
temporary, the A. D. C. credit 
manager had let it slip farther 
behind than he realized. But along 
came a letter from the son, Joc 
Atwood, which made the credit 
manager sit up and take notice. 
First, Joe wanted another order 
filled, amounting to $300. Second, 
in his letter which came with the 
order, he inadvertently flew dan- 
ger signals that the American 
Drug Company could not ignore. 

Atwood admitted that he had 
too many unpaid accounts on his 
own books. He said, “Folks don’t 
seem to have any money, but they 
expect me to take care of them 
just the same.” Even worse, h 
said that outside interests—poli- 
tics and community affairs—had 
been keeping him away from his 
business. 

And so the credit manager of 
the American Drug Company knew 
that Joe Atwood had reached the 
end of his rope when it came to 
additional credit. Not only must 
he refuse to ship the $300 order 
on open terms as in the past, but 
he must begin to apply some pres- 
sure on the unpaid indebtedness. 
He wanted, however, to be as con- 
siderate as possible—he was fully 
aware that for many years th 
Atwood account had been profit- 
able. And of course, there was stil! 
a good chance that Atwood might 
get on top of his difficulties. The 
problem was to write the lette: 
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which would retain the good-will of 
this old customer, but at the same 
time make him take those steps 
which would get the account back 
in good shape. 

If you will examine the letter 
which the judges finally decided 
was entitled to first prize, you will 
find that several things are defi- 
nitely accomplished: (1) The 
writer, Claire L. Leggett, is from 
first sentence to last as human as 
anyone could possibly be. (2) 
While Joe Atwood is plainly told 
hat open credit can no longer be 
granted, the appeal is to reason. 
Joe is made to see that going 
farther in debt will harm him in- 
stead of help. (3) A concrete plan 
is suggested at the end by which 
this debtor may eventually work 
himself out of the mud. 

The last point, I think, is most 
important in the solution of this 
problem. Among the several hun- 
dred “replies” there were only a 
small number who came to Joe with 
a real suggestion which might help 
to get the account back in good 
condition. In other words, many of 
the writers seemed to be more wor- 
ried about the possibility of offend- 
ing Joe, than they were about col- 
lecting the debt outstanding. 

Another mistake common to 
many of the letters was the state- 
ment that the goods had been 
shipped C.O.D. before the letter to 
Atwood was written. This strikes 
me as not good business. You 
could not predict the reaction to 
the new terms. You had no way of 
being sure that Joe would accept 
the goods on arrival—or that 
even if he wanted to accept them, 
that he would have the necessary 
$300. So such a step might well 
mean the ultimate return of the 
order, and additional expense for 
the American Drug Company. 

Another error—and I doubt if 
those making it realized their 
guilt—was comparing the Rock- 
of-Gibraltar father with his scala- 
wag son. In short, you rubbed 
Joe’s hair the wrong way by the 
insinuation that he lacked the 
ability or integrity of his dad. For 
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The $25 Prize-Winning Letter in the 
Letter Problem No. 3 


By Craire L. Leccerr 
International Tailoring Company, Chicago 


Dear Mr. Atwood: 


I remember when your father first started with us — 
that was just eighteen years ago, last January. 


You were a little shaver then — perhaps in your last 
grade of the elementary school. Your father and I have 
had a few great times together, and although I didn't get 
to see him as often as I would have liked, I felt very 
close to him in our business dealing. 


You're right — your father always did pay his bills 
promptly. In fact, it was his practice to discount all 
bills. I recail he once said to me, "I rely on that? 
saving." 


I surely do appreciate your impulse to be lenient with 
folks who for a long time have come to look on your store 
as their source of supply for drugs and other merchan— 
dise. Wanting to help them is a natural, generous 
feeling. 


But hard as it sometimes seems, we can only help folks 
to a REASONABLE extent — or else we come to the time when 
we can do nothing at all for them. 


Giving can only be real giving when it is WISE giving 
Unsound giving leads us only to the end of the rope — 
wise giving helps us to continue to serve. And we are 
wondering now if we have gone beyond that fine point in 
allowing your account to reach the condition it is now 
in. You are owing us $1,875 past due — and the order on 
my desk amounts to $300. 


Life has taught me that when there is a choice between 
two courses, the hard one is always the right one. But 
here's a way I can help you to continue selling our 
goods, and at the same time liquidate that old account 


Suppose you revise your last order, listing only such 
items as you are badly in need of — accompanying the 
order with a check in full, plus $100 to apply on the old 
account. Then send us your orders twice a month — with 
check to cover these additional purchases, plus $75 to 
apply on the unpaid account. In that way, it won't be 
long before you have the account in good shape — a lot 
of worry will be off your mind — and we can eventually 
get back to regular terms. 


Can we work the problem out this way? Write me at 
once how you feel. Thanks. 
Sincerely yours, 





For the best example of a letter written to solve the problem outlined 
in the letter on page 34, AMERICAN BUSINESS will award a $25 prize. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1. Anyone interested in better business for which you may be working. This 
letters may compete except the employ- _ copy will be held in trust by AMERICAN 








ees of The Dartnell Corporation. 


2. There is no limit to the number of 
words in your letter. 


8. Your letter must be typed in dupli- 
cate on plain white paper. 


4. One copy must be unsigned and carry 
nothing to suggest to the judges either 
your name or that of your company. 


5. On the second copy, place your name, 
address, and the name of any company 


Business until after the judges’ decision. 


6. Your reply must reach AMERICAN 
Busrvess not later than May 1. Ad- 
dress the Editor, AMERICAN BusINEss, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
7. The best reply to the April Letter 
Problem will be printed in June. 

8. Judges: Eugene Whitmore, editor 
of AmerIcAN Business; Cameron 
McPherson, business letter authority, 
Chicago; L. E. Frailey. 

















A Sincere Offer of Aid 


By O. R. MacDonap 


Dear Joe: 

"Curiosity killed the cat" -- 
"Keep your nose out of other peo- 
ple's business" -- and -- "Too many 
cooks spoil the soup." These 
pieces of admittedly good advice 
run through my mind as I reread 
your letter, Joe. 

But you know, in my own foolish 
way, I'm not going to follow these 
maxims. 

I'm catching a train for your 
city as soon as your approval comes 
in the enclosed envelope. Unin- 
vited -- yes -- but I may be wel- 
come to you. Here's why -- I've 
got a sideline. Besides knowing 
all I can learn about our drug 
products, I've tried to find out 
all I could about running a retail 
drug business -- a nice busy spot 
like your own with all the good 
friends that pass through your 
door. 

You might call my sideline busi- 
hess management, or how to keep 
charge accounts from eating up 
profits. You told me you are hav- 
ing trouble with just this sort of 
thing. 

There's $1,875 charged to you on 
our books. I think that much fine 
business needs our personal atten- 
tion. We've helped many another 
drug store on just the same prob- 
lem. 

So, Joe, if you'll accept my pro- 
posal unknown and unseen, I'll be 
with you the day after I get your 
reply. In the meantime your last 
order, and we are mighty glad to 
have it, will be billed to you 
C.0.D. Of course, we won't ship it 
until you say it's all right to 
send it collect. 

I'm looking forward to our visit 
and believe me together we'll find 
the right answers. 

Sincerely, 





OTHER SOLUTIONS TO LETTER PROBLEM No. 3 


Sends Statement of Account 
By Leona D. BiLuinGs 


Dear Joe: 

Your words - "you know my father 
and myself have been your customers 
for a great many years, and the re- 
lationship has always been satis- 
factory" - are the reason I am go- 
ing to be very frank in answering 
your letter. 

Your letter frankly tells us that 
you have been forced to extend "a 
lot of credit, maybe too much." 
That the drug business “has been 
bad" and that "nobody seems to have 
any money any more." Also you tell 
us that you have neglected your 
business - "have been spending too 
much time out of the store - on 
community affairs, political and 
otherwise." In other words, you're 
worried - aren't you? 

I have had our accountant prepare 
a complete statement of your ac- 
count for the past five years - 
showing the purchases. the bills 
you discounted, the items that you 
allowed to "lag." Here it is. And 
I have no doubt that it rather sur- 
prises you to know how very gradu- 
ally this unpaid balance of $1,875 
has been accumulating. You'll ad- 
mit it's a sizeable bill. And to 
add thereto the $300 order you now 
need, would bring the account to 
$2,175. 

There's no doubt but with the 
wonderful background you have in 
the drug business, you will be able 
to come out on top eventually. But 
over-extension of credit is bad for 
everyone. 

We want your business - and we 
want your friendship. And we hope 
you will let us send these goods to 
you c.o.d. Just send a letter or 
telegram saying "Yes - send the 
order that way," - and we will send 
the supplies you need immediately. 

. With sincere good wishes, 








Advice from a Partner 
By J. D. WixstaNnLey 


Dear Friend Atwood: 

Mr. Atwood, how much voice would 
you say a partner had in the con- 
duct of a business? Your answer 
would agree with ours, I believe - 
in proportion to the amount he has 
invested. The two of us are part- 
ners now, at least, I think we have 
a right to that name, since our in- 
vestment in your store amounts to 
$1,875. 

That's the only reason we are now 
offering you advice - using our 
privilege as a partner. All we ask 
is that you accept our advice in 
that spirit. 

Coming right down to your letter, 
I don't think we can charge another 
order of $300 to your account. We 
have not the least intention of 
shutting you off, however. Here's 
our plan, as one partner to an- 
other. Reduce the attached order 
to what is absolutely essential to 
keep you going during the next two 
weeks. Return it to us with your 
cheque for $100. A week from to- 
day, let us have the balance of the 
order, with another cheque for $100. 

Your outstanding accounts receiv- 
able should allow you to carry out 
this program without too great 
hardship. If your debtors are like 
others we hear about, they only use 
their credit with the intention of 
settling on pay day. Pay days, un- 
fortunately, come and go and they 
do not remember the drug store un- 
til the account is definitely 
brought to their notice. We think 
a few reminders will bring in most 
of this cash. 

As a favor to us, Mr. Atwood, 
won't you try this plan? We are 
certain it will work. If, after 
you have considered it fully, you 
do not agree with us, write us as 
frankly as you wish. 

Yours very truly, 








example, one of the letters reads: 
“When your father was head of 


your business, bills were paid 
promptly, and it held the highest 
credit rating of all stores in towns 
of forty thousand people. That 
was a wonderful picture—because 
your father was a wonderful busi- 
ness man. When he turned the 
store over to you, he expected 
that you would carry on his good 
work. Now have you failed him?” 

That this accusation has some 
merit, is beyond doubt. The boy 
has rattled in his father’s shoes. 
But you can’t tell him and expect 
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to keep friendship and good-will. 
Another writer— even more 
tactless—said bluntly, “Do you 
think your father, if he were alive, 
would approve of the manner in 
which you have fallen down on the 
job?” A third, writing in the same 
strain, says, “The splendid record 
established by your hard-working 
father has been endangered by 
your frequent absence from the 
store, as you yourself admit.” 
Well, you can’t cure a sore by 
rubbing salt in the wound. We can 
take for granted that Joe re- 
spected the fine qualities of his 


father. It was all right to pay 
tribute to the old man’s depend- 
ability—as did Claire Leggett in 
the prize-winning letter—but it 
was all wrong to slap Joe in th 
face by comparing his own care 
less methods with the more com 
mendable ones of his father. 
Neither did it do any good to 
scold Joe because he had allowed 
the debt to become so large, or be 
cause he had not answered previ 
ous lIctters. After all, the credi! 
manager of the American Drug 
Company is partly to blame fo: 
letting the account drag so long 
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OUR company’s “employee-ability”’ level— 
important though it be—is extremely difficult 
to gauge. 

For the vice-president of tomorrow is apt to 
be pretty thoroughly disguised in today’s role of 
clerk or junior executive. 

Yet if today’s employee who has executive 
potential should suddenly leave your employ — 
your apparently small loss may one day become 
a competitor’s outstanding gain. 

Many executives, therefore, have found it well 
worth while to keep an eye on any employee who 
is ambitious enough, or intelligent enough, to 
enroll for LaSalle business training. 

For invariably there is executive timber among 
such men—an astonishingly high percentage of 
it. Thousands of America’s leading firms have 
proved it during three decades. 


LASALLE EXTENSIO 


“EMPLOYEES 
PFD.” 


How Closely Do You 
Watch This Vital Market? 


It stands to reason that if a man is ambitious 
enough to enroll for home study training—is 
earnest enough to forego part of his normal quota 
of movies, radio, cards and social amusements in 
favor of serious study —he is quite likely to have 
the stuff of which business leadership is made. 
For such training quickens his thinking powers, 
broadens his background, deepens his knowledge 
of his business field. He studies proven principles 
and practices — he becomes expert in their use 
on his job. In short, he learns both the why 
and the how. 
So “‘Employees Preferred’ is the distinctly 
more worthwhile class of ‘Employees Common”’ 
includes those among your subordinates who 
are taking, or have taken, LaSalle training. 
There’s money to be made in “Employees Pfd.”’ 
Get all you can—and hold for a rise! 


CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 


Home Study Training for Adults in Business 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
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You can’t go the limit in being 
lenient, and then without any 
warning do an “about face” to the 
opposite extreme. 

For example, where could you 
find a more tactless paragraph 
than the following—coming like a 
thunderbolt out of a clear sky to 
a man who had no reason to ex- 
pect it? “You beg me to excuse 
you for not answering my several 
letters about your account. Why 
didn’t you answer them, Mr. At- 
wood? It wasn’t because you had 
no postage, or paper, or time.” 

The best letters, of course, were 
those in which a willingness to help 
Joe Atwood was conspicuous. 
Some of the plans suggested were 
impractical—a few downright ab- 
surd—but many of them were to 
the point and quite possible. The 
most common of them all was the 
offer to help Atwood collect his 
own delinquent accounts. Some of 
the writers wanted to do this with 
their own collection machinery— 
others sent Atwood letters that he 
could use from his store. 

Okeh. Enough of Atwood. We 
will turn now to the fourth of our 
credit and collection problems— 
one equally important to business 
and one that you will enjoy try- 
ing to solve. 

In this problem you face a type 
of “chiseling” which I am afraid 
is too often practiced by the small 
buyer. At least, some of my friends 
in the manufacturing business tell 


me it is an ever-present thorn in 
their side. The company which you 
represent as credit manager is a 
manufacturer and wholesaler of 
oils and grease. While some of 
your business comes from large 
buyers, many of the orders are for 
one or two drums—bought by the 
owners of two or three trucks, the 
small garages, or little industrial 
plants. The business is solicited by 
salesmen who cover a large terri- 
tory. While they try to help in 
cases like the one described in this 
problem, they are often working in 
other cities and cannot get back 
to give them their personal atten- 
tion. Accordingly, the situation 
usually is first tackled by corre- 
spondence—and we will assume 
that is the way this problem must 
be handled. 

What are the facts? Well, Sam 
Garivelli, the owner of a small ga- 
rage in Pekin, Illinois, gave your 
salesman an order for two drums 
of oil. It was the first order that 
had been received from Sam and 
he understood that the terms were 
C.0.D. However, when the ship- 
ment arrived in Pekin, Sam made 
no effort to pick it up. You wrote 
to him twice, and in the meantime 
storage charges had begun. Then, 
after twenty days, Sam comes out 
of his hole. He tells you that after 
giving the order to your salesmen 
he discovered that the “price was 
too high.” Another company had 
offered to sell him oil of “the same 


quality” at 2 cents a_ gallon 
cheaper. He was willing to take 
your two drums provided you 
would authorize a deduction of 2 
cents per gallon—otherwise, hx 
didn’t want it. 

As stated above, this looks very 
much like a first-class attempt to 
do a little cheap chiseling. On th« 
other hand, you are holding th 
bag. The oil is lying in Pekin and 
to drag it back will mean freight 
charges both ways. You can at 
tempt to bill Mr. Garivelli for 
these charges, but the amount in 
volved is not enough to warrant 
extreme pressure, or a legal suit. 
But naturally it goes against the 
grain to be highjacked for the dis 
count which Sam wants. That 
would not be good business. 

What can you write to Gari 
velli that will make him take up 
the two drums at the price which 
he agreed to pay when he origi 
nally gave the order? In one vari 
ation or another, this is quite a 
headache to those companies which 
ship in small quantities to more o1 
less questionable sources. Whil 
the salesman is supposed to in 
vestigate the standing of each new 
customer to avoid situations lik« 
this one, in a great many cases hx 
fails to do the right’ job. Th 
goods are shipped—and there they 
lie at the station. Several readers 
of AmEeRIcAN Business have sug 
gested this problem. Show them 
what you would do with it. 





Runners-Up in Letter Contest No. 3 


W. O. Bei 
Beatrice Creamery Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


C. W. Smita 
Ragland Bros. Company 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


O. R. MacDonatp 
Gates Rubber Company 
Denver, Colorado 


R. G. D. ANDERSON 
Curtis Lighting of Canada 
Toronto, Canada 


Leona D. BILuiNGs 


Billings Stenographic Service 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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J. D. WINSTANLEY 
Remington Rand Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


Harry J. Evert 
Willard Storage Battery Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


R. T. KArEMPFER 
Aurora School of Photo-Engraving 
Aurora, Missouri 


W. N. Mackey 
Metalcrafts 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dae REMINGTON 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


James J. JoNES 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Cart H. Fetpr 
Smoot-Holman Company 
Inglewood, California 


A. M. Rippte, Jr. 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 
Denver, Colorado 


T. Eart Rosinson 
Noblitt-Spark Industries 
Columbus, Indiana 


W. R. Hummen 
Kalamazoo Stove and Furnace Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Business Beginnings in 
The Ohio Country 


BY E. G. THOMAN 


ETRACING the steps of the 

original Northwest Territory 
settlers, a party of forty-eight 
men, complete with ox team, Con- 
estoga wagon, pack horses and 
other colonial equipment, left Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts, last December 
and set out for the lands beyond 
the Ohio. This Pioneer Caravan is 
expected to reach Marietta, Ohio, 
April 7. There, the completion of 
this repetition of an old historic 
journey will climax a year-long 
program honoring the 150th anni- 
versary of the founding of the first 
organized American government 
west of the thirteen original states. 

Leading spirits of the Ohio 
Company were former American 
officers of the Revolutionary War. 
Most of the officers were eager to 
regain fortunes lost in the Revolu- 
tion. They had earned little or 
nothing during the eight years of 
the war. For their military serv- 
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ices they had been paid with cer- 
tificates issued by the Continental 
Congress. Because these notes were 
worth only about twelve cents on 
the dollar, the expression “not 
worth a Continental,” became a 
by-word. 

In the winter of 1785-86 Gen- 
eral Rufus Putnam, a prime mover 
and leader in the Ohio project, 
held a conference in his home at 
Rutland, Massachusetts. As a re- 
sult a call was issued to all officers, 
soldiers and others interested in 
adventuring in the Ohio Valley, to 
meet and organize “an association 
by the name of the Ohio Company 
of Associates.” A committee was 
appointed to draft a plan of asso- 
ciation. The important points of 
its report were: 

(1) That a stock company 
should be formed with a capital of 
one million dollars of the Conti- 
nental Certificates; (2) that this 


fund should be devoted to the pur- 
chase of lands northwest of the 
River Ohio; (3) that each share 
should consist of one thousand dol- 
lars of certificates, and ten dol- 
lars of gold or silver to be used in 
defraying expenses; (4) that di- 
rectors and agents be appointed to 
carry out the purposes of the Ohio 
company. 

With the purchase money as- 
sured, the Ohio Company of Asso- 
ciates prepared for the job ahead. 
Plans were made for one hundred 
houses to be constructed on three 
sides of a square for the reception 
of settlers. For making surveys 
and preparing for immigrants, the 
superintendent was ordered to em- 
ploy four surveyors and twenty- 
two assistants, six boat builders, 
four house carpenters, one black- 
smith and nine laborers. Each man 
was required to furnish himself 
with rifle, bayonet, six flints, 
powder horn and pouch, half a 
pound of powder, one pound of 
balls and one pound of buckshot. 
Surveyors were to receive $27 a 
laborers $4.00 per 
month and board. 

Five weeks after the land con- 


month and 


tract with the Congress was signed, 
they were on their way. 

The company of forty-eight men 
was divided into two parties. The 
boat builders and their assistants 
met in Ipswich, Massachusetts, on 
December 3, 1787. With a plod- 
ding ox team and a wagon covered 
with black canvas and lettered, 
“For the Ohio Country,” they 
took a route south and southwest 
over stage coach roads, mountain 
trails or cutting their own path as 
they went, to Sumrill’s Ferry on 
the Youghiogheny River, 30 miles 
southwest of Pittsburgh. They 
reached this point (now West 
Newton, Pa.) eight weeks after 
leaving home and started to build 
boats in readiness for the arrival 
of the other party. (For simplici- 
ty’s sake only this route from 
Ipswich to Marietta is being fol- 
lowed by the Pioneer Caravan.) 

Putnam assembled the party of” 
surveyors and assistants on Janu- 
ary 1, 1788 at (Continued on page 56) 
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MASTER YOUR PROBLEMS 


as they arise... 


To keep pace with today’s rapidly- 
changing picture, the 1938 executive 
must have 1938 methods of control. 


Unfilled orders . . . current inventory 
. . . last week's export volume... . raw 
materials on hand... yesterday's pro- 
duction costs . . . detailed breakdown 
of sales. These are questions which 
require immediate answers. 


How can executives master the 
numerous problems that arise hourly? 


Over a thousand types of Interna- 
tional Business Machines are supplying 
business and government in 79 different 
countries with the facts upon which im- 
portant decisions are based. They are 
doing this with lightning speed and un- 
erring accuracy. 


These machines include: International Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Machines, International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems, Interna- 
tional Industrial Scales, International Electric Writing Machines, International 
Protective Devices, The International Ticketograph, and the International Proof 
Machine for Banks. Phone our nearest office for expert advice on your busi- 
ness administration problem. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building All Branch Offices 
590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


SUCHIN? 
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Air-conditioned, soundproofed, lighted to perfection, the new Standard Register building in Dayton was opened late in March 


Lower Overhead Costs Will Pay 
For This New Office 


THE SIXTEENTH IN A SERIES OF CANDID CAMERA SURVEYS 


NEW glass and brick, air-con- 

ditioned, soundproofed, scien- 
lifically lighted office, equipped 
with all new desks, chairs and fil 
ing equipment, was officially 
opened by the Standard Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, during 
the week of March 14. For this 
occasion company salesmen gath- 
ered in Dayton for a conference 
and inspection of the new office. 

The building adheres closely to 
strict functional design. A stream 
lined effect is obtained by round 
corners and extensive use of hori- 
zontal lines. Shafts of glass block 
two stories high on cither side of 
the rounded corners emphasize the 
huilding’s horizontal sweep. 

The lobby and reception room 
just inside the entrance is 35 feet 
long. At its end is a semicircular 
wall of glass brick, in which is 
built a rounded, cushioned window 
seat. The terrazzo floor is designed 
to reproduce a symbol of the com- 
pany’s product—the frictionless 
feed for marginally punched con- 
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John Q. Sherman, president, Standard Register, explains features of the reception 
room to M. M. Thayer, R. L. Stevenson and G. L. Harris, during housewarming 


























W. A. Spayd, general manager, Standard Register, enjoys the light in his new office 
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These three girls and the four above write letters dictated by thirty-two men 
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Fifteen-part forms require exact pressure for carbons, hence electric typewriters 
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tinuous business forms and records 

Acoustical ceilings have been 
provided throughout the offices 
which are equipped for all-year air 
conditioning with Delco-Frigidair 
equipment. An average tempera 
ture of 80 degrees with 50 per cent 
relative humidity when the outsidk 
temperature goes to 90 degrees will 
be maintained. The system oper 
ates in combination with direct 
radiation and is under’ thermo 
static control, with seven zones to 
take care of different office areas, 
and manual controls for offices 
confronted by unusual sun expo 
sure. Cooling is provided by a com 
bination of well water and m« 
chanical refrigeration, the water 
flowing at 58 degrees from a 125 
foot well drilled for the purpose. 
By spraying well water on _ the 
roof, where a 22-inch pool is 1 
tained, heat absorption through 
the roof is minimized. 

In the basement there is a 96 
by 48 foot assembly hall seating 
five hundred people. A 20-foot 
stage, well-lighted and equipped 
with necessary scenery, is included 
in theassembly hall. There isalso a 
motion picture projection room, a 
kitchen and cafeteria, a display 
room and a fireproof record vault. 
Other features of the first floor art 
a separate room for correspond 
ence transcribers, billers and typ 
ists, a teletype room also used as 
information bureau, purchasing 
offices, order department and 
credit and cost department. 

On the second floor there are a 
group of four special oak-paneled 
executive offices, all with uniqu 
bronze period fixtures, cast-ston 
mantels, and two complete private 
lavatories with built-in’ showers. 
The central and largest room of 
the second floor is a lofty general 
office with a 25-foot ceiling. Glass 
block walls and glass-block par 
titions render artificial lighting un 
necessary save on darkest days. 
These partitions of glass block 
are set on rolled steel channel 
bases which provide raceways for 
electrical conduit. This special 
base, together with hollow door 


jambs, permits concealment of wir 
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ing which would otherwise have 
been rendered difficult or unsightly 
by the extensive use of glass block. 

In fitting out the office, steel 
desks, organized for each individ- 
ual employee, were selected ; alumi 
num posture chairs and steel filing 
equipment, equipped with modern 
ized filing guides, are used exten 
sively. Lighting is accomplished 
with a combination of Mazda 
lamps and mereury vapor lamps 
in each of the many spun-alumi 


num reflectors. 


Billing and Transcribing 


In a private room, flooded with 
daylight which pours through the 
glass blocks which form the walls, 
the transeribing and billing de- 
partments are situated away from 
the commotion of office traffic. 

Six young women and one super- 
visor operating Dictaphone trans- 
cribers and Electromatic type- 
writers handle all the correspond- 
ence from more than thirty dicta- 
tors throughout the offices. In 
addition these girls handle some 
miscellaneous typing such as copy 
work, statistical and typing. 

Using continuous-form _ letter- 
heads, which come folded in packs 
with pre-inserted carbon paper 
and with punched holes along the 
margin to insure accurate, posi- 
tive feed through the platen, pro- 
duction has been speeded up 20 to 
25 per cent over the speeds at- 
tained prior to the use of continu 
ous forms. 

Three operators do all the bill- 
ing on Electromatic typewriters. 
There are three kinds of orders 
billed in this department: AC 
orders, which are orders for stock 
supplies, parts, and other ma- 
terials carried in stock, the forms 
for which are in ten parts—one 
original and nine copies; register 
orders, which call for machines to 
be manufactured, often with spe- 
cial specifications, which call for 
use of 15-part forms; and BMF, 
(business machine forms), which 
are also special orders with elabo- 
rate specifications and are made 
out on 14-part forms. 
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After letters or forms have been written all carbons are removed with one motion 
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There was an increase in production of 15 to 20 percent after the installation of this National typewriter bookkeeping machine 


One Girl Posts Ledgers and Cash Journal, Makes 
Remittance Advices and Deposit Slips 


Using Standard Register Kant 
slip forms all ledger posting is 
done on a new NCR typewriting 
bookkeeping machine, which posts 
the ledger sheets, makes two copies 
of remittance advices (one (for 
salesmen, one for credit depart 
ment), posts a cash journal, and 
makes out a bank deposit slip, all 
at one operation, 

In this operation the first step 
is to sort checks with related 
ledger sheets, then run an adding 
machine slip to obtain a prede 
termined total for proving. From 
the typewriter keyboard the oper 
ator writes the ledger entry, which 


is automatically repeated on the 


remittance advice sheets and the 


cash journal sheets. ‘Thenby touch 
ing a bar the machine moves to a 
position for making the deposit 
slip, where it stops for the opera 
tor to write in the name of the 


town, which is the only item re 


quired by the bank to identify the 


check. After the town from which 
the check originated is typed in, 
the machine automatically prints 
the amount of the check or re 
mittance on the deposit slip. 

In the event of partial re 
mittances, discounts or other de 
ductions from the charge showing 
on the ledger, the machine caleu 


lates the final balance and accumu 


lates the totals of discounts, dk 
ductions and balances which ar 
checked with the predetermined 
total on the adding machine slip. 
Production in this department has 
been increased by an estimated 15 
to 20 per cent since the introduc 
tion of this machine late in Febru 
ary. Forms are handled auto 
matically, there being no delays 
necessary to insert carbon or jog 
papers. The only sheet which is 
hand-inserted is the ledger sheet 
Other forms are continuous am 
are brought into writing positior 
by one pull of a lever. A goo 
operator makes these processes ap 


pear simpler than they sound. 
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We hope the real Mr. Zanuck, well-known executive, doesn't object to his name being typed at the top of the model sales- 
man’s monthly statement, for the girl who did it is a movie and theater fan. She made a sample check payable to George 
Jean Nathan, but it was stamped void. Pictures show the alphabetic punch and the alphabetic, electric tabulating printer 


With This New System Even the Salesmen Admit 
Commission Statements Are Accurate 


Many of the usual headaches in 
handling commission checks and 
been 


since Standard Register put all 


statements have eliminated 


sales commission statement and 


payment work on the punched 
card accounting machines. 

Four cards form the basis of 
this system: The agent’s commis 
sion card which is punched from a 
copy of the order after it has been 
priced, inspected and accepted; a 
check card, from which checks are 
made, which is punched from a re 
port from the accounting depart 
ment; a card which provides a ree 
ord of commission changes where 


1 reduction in commission is neces 
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sary; and a card for commission 
changes where the commission 1s 
increased. These last two are 
called “up” and “down” cards, 
From the commission cards an 
alphabetic tabulating electric ac 
counting machine automatically 
prepares each salesman’s monthly 
statement. The top part of a sales 
man’s statement form is repro 


checks 


are also prepared on this machine. 


duced above. Commission 

Accounting jobs which are han 
dled in the tabulating department 
in addition to the salesmen’s com 


mission statements as just de 


scribed are: Factory payroll, sta 


tistical data, cost analyses, sales 


expense distribution, sales record. 
Equipment in the tabulating de 
One electric 


accounting 


we 
s > 


partment consists of: 
alphabetic tabulatii 
machine, one alphabetic duplicat 
ing printing punch, one duplicat 
ing numeric punch, one summary 
punch, two sorters, one numeric 
tabulator and one verifier. 

The tabulating department is in 
a separate room of the first floor, 
machines 


where the noise of the 


does not disturb other depart 


ments. “Since we installed this de 


partment,” said one of the sales 


officials, “‘we have eliminated the 


usual complaints from salesmen 


about their commissions.” 
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Visible index cards are signaled to show when every customer should reorder and are checked weekly to determine when 
salesmen should call back for repeat business. The form below shows how Standard notifies all executives concerned as well 
as the salesman, when acustomer ceases to use his register. This assures thorough and persistent follow-ups of lost business 


Keeping Track of Old 
and New Customers 


The customer-record depart 
ment keeps a record, alphabetic, 
by county, of every Standard cus- 
tomer. <All orders are checked 
against this record. In the visible 
index files there is a card for each 
customer, with a record of his pur- 
chases, so devised that a signal 
shows when the salesman should 
follow up for repeat business. In 
each pocket in this index is a card 
which is mailed to salesmen sixty 
days before the customer’s supply 
will be exhausted. Salesmen are re- 
quired to report on these cards re 
sults of calls. 

There is also a record of all the 
discontinued or dead customers. 
When a customer stops using 
Standard registers a special report 
(shown at right) is prepared and 
sent not only to the salesman, but 
to district and management ex- 
ecutives. 

Every order clears through this 
department before it is sent to the 
manufacturing department. All 
orders are acknowledged to cus- 
tomers and the various field men 
by this department. 
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EXECUTIVE CONTROL COPY 


DISCONTINUED INSTALLATION REPORT 


THIS COPY TO SYSTEMS SERVICE DEPT 


DISCONTINUED INSTALLATION REPORT Al 


CUSTOMER'S SFCORD DIVISION COPY 


DISCONTINUED INSTALLATION REPORT 


“>°¥ TO REGIONAL Or 


NAMED BELOW 


DISCONTINUED INSTALLATION REPORT 


THIS COPY TO SALE 


DISCONTINUED IN STALLATION REPORT 


continued The Foilos ing Installation. 
SYSTEM 


DATE LAST ORDER 


Dates of 
Provious 
Orders 


Dates of 
Previous 
Calls 


Report Indicates System Was Discontinued Far The Following Reasce 


Date of This Report Lost Order Report Rec'd 





SION CHECKED BELOW 


Has Reporud Cn Hie Serv 


Yes No 


CUSTOMER'S RECORD DIVISION 
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aM NO 02S 
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The sales department general office on the second floor 











Order Department Stops the Headaches 


Before They Begin 


As every sales executive knows, 
a salesman may write Jensen on 
the order, and Jenson on the cus- 
tomer’s copy or layout. And he 


may write—‘same as last order” 
in some vital point where exact 
specifications are needed. He has, 
in a complicated business like 
Standard’s, a thousand different 
chances to make a mistake. 

At Standard all these potential 
headaches and opportunities for 
error are checked, rechecked and 
caught in the order department. 
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called Letter- 


grams are dispatched to salesmen 


Special forms 
when additional specifications are 
needed. These forms are made out 
in sets of an original and four 
copies. The salesman fills in and 
returns the original and retains 
the first copy for his record file. 
The triplicate stays in the order 
department filed with the order 


held. The 


goes to the regional manager, and 


being quadruplicate 


the quintuplicate is filed in the 
order department in the agent’s 
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A conference to determine best method of filling an order 





Continuous forms are used in preparing checks for vendors 


or salesman’s file maintained there. 

The order department prices all 
orders, figures commissions, and 
watches for special jobs which re- 
quire the attention of the cost de 
partment. These specials are flag- 
ged with a form which brings 
them to the special attention of the 
cost department to determine 


whether more such business is 
wanted. This department also pre- 
pares the specifications and orders 
for the manufacturing and pro- 


duction divisions. 
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Commission Corrections ] 


Whenever a salesman’s order is 
subjected to corrections which 


mica et change Ih COMMISSION, 


form is made out by the auditor to 
- notify the accounting department | 
summers. 14101 pr 5 Page 
oars of this change. Use of this forn 


OUR ORDER N 


omcmeenue simplifies keeping Commission pay 


VING REPORT NO 


ments accurate and prevents ove: 
sights in changing commissiv! 
YOUR ACCOUN 


amounts when prices are changed, 


or when charge backs are neces 


sary. This not only simplifies th h 
making of commission statements ( 
but provides a ready reference I 
record in case a salesman questions Ss 
the amount of his commissions. h 





Recording Inquiries 























With inquiries sent salesmen by ® MASTER INQUIRY RECORD : 
the advertising department, a form © ( 
is attached to be filled out within oe 
five days. This form is for the pur . 

'- ; 7 
pose of reporting the call on the 
prospect. If no report is received @ : 
the salesman is sent a series of . 
three follow-ups, the last of which 
indicates that if no report is  re- @: 
turned, an attempt will be made to ° 
close the order by mail. 
oe | ae | | ==] Courtesy to Visitors 
— At the information window in Standard’s spacious ( 
reception room is an clectric register on which th ( 
visitor fills in his name, firm, the man he wishes t: 
see, ete. The receptionist takes the written record 
and acts on it promptly. The carbon copy of the forn 
is punched to fit over the visitor’s coat button and 
serves as a pass to factory or office. 
I 
] 
\ 
Branch Office Communications , 

A system of schedules for teletype connections be 
tween branches and Dayton saves Standard Register 
considerable in wire tolls. Every morning at ten '; 
o'clock Dayton calls Philadelphia, then New York 
at ten-thirty and Chicago at eleven. Afternoons, 

Philadelphia calls Dayton at two-thirty, New York é 
at three and Chicago at three-thirty. Communica- 





tions are saved until these periods when possible. 
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A Little 
Business Man 
Who Thinks Big! 


Continued from page 25) 


Riley has disposed of two of his 
gasoline transports but is still 
hauling his gasoline from the Globe 
Oil and Refining Company at Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, and serving three 
service station accounts. Since he 
‘has a contract carrier’s permit, he 
is able to do considerable hauling 
of all kinds. He is acquainted with 
the farmers, and only last week 
took two loads of horses to Kansas 
City, which earned him $40 in 
transportation charges. For a re- 
turn load he brought back four 
tractors, which saved him $60 in 
freight charges. Thus he netted a 
total of $100 for the 
Through his acquaintances he is 
isually able to get a return load 
of oil, machinery, tanks, or feed 
for some dealer in his immediate 
locality, whenever he hauls a load 
to Kansas City. This increases his 
income from hauling considerably. 
Riley’s entire personnel consists 
of himself, Mrs. Riley and ten 
other employees. Mrs. Riley takes 
a very active part in the business. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Riley can 
usually be found working until 
10 or 11 o’clock every night. 
Every one of their employees is 
able to do a number of jobs. A 
man may drive a transport for a 
load of gasoline today; tomorrow 
may find him servicing a combine 
or operating farm machinery on 
Riley’s farm. Every employee’s 
work is so planned that he is busy 
almost every day in the year. 
This year Riley is using a spe- 
cially designed trailer. A tractor 
is placed on the trailer and is 
hitched behind a salesman’s car 
and taken direct to the farmer’s 
own field for him to try out. The 
farmer is allowed to use it for sev- 
eral hours. He makes his own com- 


trip. 
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MULTILITH JQVE) MOT? 
becatidss tC DOES MORE! 


ie the VEH conception of 
office duplicating is an every- 
day service in thousands of offices. 
Multilith is producing a variety and 
quality of forms, stationery, com- 
munications, reports and selling 
literature far beyond the natural 
limitations of other office methods. 
And it is operated at high speed by 
regular office employees. 

In addition to usual duplicating, 
such as typewriting, writing and 
Multilith re- 


produces photographs and all 


simple sketching, 


other classes of illustrations .. . 


hand-lettered or type text... fine 


horizontal and vertical ruling ... 


color work in exact registration. 


No other office duplicator does so 
much or does it so well. 

Multilith enables users to produce 
more of the duplicated material they 
need, not only at their own con- 
venience but at savings which make 
it a highly profitable investment. It 
is doing more in quantity ... more in 


quality ... more in economy! 


INVESTIGATE! 


Write on business stationery for 
complete information and portfolio 
of actual samples of Multilith dupli- 
And 
Multigraph Sales Agency to see a 


cating. arrange with nearest 


convincing demonstration. Consult 


telephone books for Agency address. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, 


Sales 


Multilith 


graph .. 
Noiseless Folding Machines. . 
over the world for more than 35 years. 


LIMITED, TORONTO 


{gencies in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


is a development by the makers of Multi- 
. and Set-O-Type, Compotype and 


. used all 
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parison. It is not necessary to use 
high-pressure selling as the equip- 
ment in most cases sells itself. On 
Saturday afternoons the trailer is 
used to take a tractor to inland 
towns for display purposes, and 
this often results in new prospects. 


This year Riley expects to sell 
fifty combines, fifty tractors, and 
one hundred new automobiles. He 
already has several orders for com- 
bines and tractors and had made 
twenty-two mew car sales in a 
month and a half of this year. 





Harriman of U. P. 


(Continued from page 19) 


We discovered that about 60 per 
cent of our passengers were women 
and children and it was to serve 
them that many changes were 
made, changes which appeared to 
be trivial but proved of great con- 
sequence. We have been trying to 
put ourselves in the position of the 
traveler to see what we could do to 
increase his comfort and conveni- 
ence in small ways as well as large. 
Our first big step in that direction 
was to improve our mechanical 
equipment to secure faster and 
lower-cost transportation. 

“But Union Pacific saw a 
greater stake in the passenger 
business than just the saving of a 
loss. That stake was public opin- 
ion. And coach travelers made up 
the greater part of passenger vol- 
ume. Hence that class of travel 
represents a large section of pub- 
lic opinion. Mass travel is what we 
have tried to merchandise.” 

Mr. Harriman said that since 
its reorganization in 1898, Union 
Pacific has spent hundreds of mil- 
lions for enlarging, improving and 
modernizing its plant, and. that 
during the past four years ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 has been 
spent or authorized for equipment 
alone. This included streamlined 
trains with Diesel locomotives, 
lightweight passenger cars, latest 
type freight cars, high-speed 
freight and passenger steam loco- 
motives, new type steam-turbine 
electric locomotives and _ other 
additions. 

Although he said it was impos- 
sible to estimate the growth of 
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business directly attributable to 
modernization, Mr. Harriman be- 
lieves the fact that Union Pacific’s 
increase of passenger revenue led 
all Class I railroads in 1936 is sig- 
nificant. The increase in Union 
Pacific business in 1936 over 1935 
was 34.5 per cent, increase in 1936 
over 1934 was 62.6 per cent, and 
that of 1937 over 1936 was 14.9 
per cent. 

While Union Pacific, like other 
roads, paid little attention to 
passenger business for a time be- 
cause there was so little profit in 
it, Union Pacific recognized the im- 
portance of passenger service in 
selling railroads to the public, Mr. 
Harriman said. “It is easier for 
the public to understand improve- 
ments in passenger service than im- 
provements in freight service,” he 
stated. 

According to Mr. Harriman, 
Union Pacitic has been motivated 
in the first instance by public 
policy rather than by immediate 
profits, in its recent development 
of the passenger field. It is inter- 
esting, however, to note that ex- 
penditures have been justified by 
improved earnings. Now, he be- 
lieves, that public knowledge of 
these modern improvements will 
bring about a fuller appreciation 
by business of improvements which 
have been made in freight service. 
For example, increased speed and 
precision in the delivery of freight 
have played an important part in 
reducing the cost of production 
and distribution in this country. 

The railroads are almost a part 





of the assembly lines of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. Especially 
is this true of the assembly plants 
on the Pacific Coast which Union 
Pacific serves. Without the modern 
precision of delivery of parts, in- 
ventories would have to be exces 
sive, and it is questionable whether 
operations could be conducted in 
their present form. This is likewis: 
true, in varying degree, of numer 
ous other operations. 

Speed and precision have like 
wise been of great value to the 
retail merchant in reducing inven- 
tory requirements and distribution 
costs, and to the farmer in trans- 
porting his products more prompt 
ly to market. The farmer and th: 
dealer in farm products no longer 
must gamble far ahead on market 
conditions. There is also an impor 
tant saving in the transporting of 
livestock because now less weight is 
lost in transit—on account oi 
more expeditious delivery. In many 
other ways improved service bene 
fits the farmer and the dealer i 
farm products. 

A single striking example of 
improved freight service is the re- 
duction from 8014 hours in 1928 
to the present 3914 hours in the 
schedule of manifest freight serv- 
ice from Ogden, Utah, to Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, a distance of 1,000 
miles. A generation ago freight 
was delivered on an as-when-and- 
if basis. Today a shipper knows 
just when to expect his shipment 
and can plan accordingly. 

Mr. Harriman said that to a 
certain extent he had foliowed th: 
precepts laid down by his father, 
in these developments. 

“With the changing times and 
conditions, however, new prob- 
lems develop,” he said. “I believ: 


my father’s success in railroading 


was based on principles of conserv- 
ative finance, courageous improve- 
ment of the property, equipment 
and service, and faith in the de 
velopment of the country. He be 
lieved that good transportatio: 
contributes to the development o! 
the business of a country. Unio: 
Pacific has followed those precept: 
since his death.” 
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Making the 
Budget Work 


(Continued from page 28) 


As each month’s actual opera- 
tions are known, they should be 


compared to the budgeted opera- | 


tion and the reasons for the varia- 
tions determined. This is one of 
the reasons why budgeting is so 
valuable for executive control. It 
provides a definite channel for the 
investigation of current operations 
so that future operations may be 


| 
gauged in light of present knowl- | 


edge. After comparison of actual 
and estimated performance, the 
budget for the future months can 
be revised, bringing it closer into 
line. 

It has been said that a pessimist 
should prepare the budget and 
than an optimist should interpret 
it. There is real truth in that 
statement. There is a tendency to 
be overoptimistic in preparing 
budgets, especially when estimat- 
ing quantity sales. Action cannot 
be taken to correct a bad situation 
if the budget is so arranged that 








the trend is distorted by fictitious | 


figures. “Blowing up the figures” 
(unconsciously) in order to avoid 
a bad picture, or concluding with- 
out fact or investigation that “we 
will do better than that” is side- 
stepping the real purpose of 
budgeting. 

If the budget is to have a rea- 
sonable chance to work, predeter- 
mined opinions as to the ultimate 
outcome should be discouraged. 
The budget may indicate an alto- 
gether contrary trend, and reliance 
on hope instead of fact often leads 
to embarrassment. Guesswork has 
no place in budgeting. 

In the January issue of Ameri- 
cAN Business, control reports 
were discussed. The budget is one 
of the most valuable control re- 
ports that can be presented to 
management. The consolidated 


master budget is the control in- | 
strument of top management and | 
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KALTENBORN EDITS SOME “NEWS” 





H.V. KALTENBORN... His first book, We Look 
At The World, was “written” entirely into the 
Dictaphone. ‘Today Dictaphone helps keep him 
on top of a busy schedule as featured writer, 
lecturer, and radio news commentator, 


W. M. DOBSON, Vice-Pres 
Pennsylvania Indemnity 
Corporation, Philadelphia 


" 


hurries up 
handling of detail 


without slighting my time and re— 
them..more time for juirements..in- 
thinking and plan- ability to mis— 
ning." juote me.." 





CHARLES E. FERNALD 
Fleisher, Fernald & Co 
CPA's), Philadelphia 


complete 
adaptability to 


FOR DICTAPHONE 


\n enthusiastic Dietaphoner™ him- 
self. Mr. Kaltenborn was impressed, 
during a visit to our offices, by the 
many types of business men using 


Dictaphone, and by the many reasons 
for their praise of it. “It's a lot more 
than a modern dictating machine to 
these men.” he said. “Why not quote 
their letters in your ads? They re twice 
as interesting as anything you could 


sav! So we 


let him select a few to 
quote. [f he’s right, and they make you 
want more of the story of Dictaphone’s 
usefulness and place in business today 
below! 


+. just mail us the 


coupon 














R. J. McSOLEY 
Executive Asst. Mgr 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 





G. W. PATTERSON 
Credit Mgr 
American Cyanamid Co., N.Y. 








J. & J. Cash, Inc. 


F. GOODCHILD, Pres. 
South Norwalk, Conn. 
| 
| 





"...It means a "Correspondence the greatest 
great deal to me on the double— | | time saver. I 
to work alone | quick..instant |} told him. .you have 
my secretary free readiness to take | to go a long way 
to head off in- | memoranda. .knock | to beat the Dicta— 
terruptions jown details." |} phone..." 
NOW MAIL THIS gh 
N.Y.§ 
420 Lexingte® we to 
‘i , : ne Sales ¢ 4 Street, West, Toros 
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- 4 is In Canacea sh someone ape et a 
is made exclusively by Dictaphone uld like to talk with Or Progress Cabinet 
Corporation at Bridgeport. Conn.: Bestar pout Dictapho 
sold through our own offices in 96 ae = 
cities. We invite your inquiry. No ere 
obligation is implied. Company AB-+4 
ihe word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade Mark of $5 
Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines an 
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the detail behind the budget serves 
the departmental management. 
The budget works when expenses 
can be controlled and practical 
operating data is made available. 
C. L. Stivers, office manager of the 
Jewel Tea Company, Barrington, 
Illinois, presented me with a very 
practical illustration on budgetary 
control. He said that they have a 
“cost of operation” plan covering 
all units in the office. An annual 
budget is established for each unit 
for certain expenses such as pay- 
rolls, typing, clerical, computing, 
telephone, telegraph, stationery 
and supplies. Every four weeks a 
statement is issued showing the 


period’s cost in relation to the 
budgeted cost. Each unit manager 
who receives this statement is in- 
formed of his operating expenses 
and he naturally “digs in” to see 
that his unit maintains or betters 
his budget. This breaking down of 
the responsibility really places it 
where it belongs. Expenses are con- 
trolled, but operations are not 
hampered or limited by this com- 
mon sense application. 

The budget works when the 
members of the organization, be- 
cause of the preparation and use 
of the budget, are in a better posi- 
tion to direct their respective oper- 
ations. The search and inquiry 





into the operating details oc- 
casioned by the budget create this 
condition. 

The budget should be simple. It 
is not necessary that complex and 
expensive routines be established. 
There must be a complete exchange 
of information between units and 
this alone produces a more suc- 
cessful organization. Often the by- 
products of budgeting are as valu- 
able as the budget itself. 

A philosophical closing may not 
be amiss. A budget is just a little 
like life—its success or failure de- 
pends in a large measure on how 
much you put into it and what 
you expect to get out of it. 





When a Salesman’s Car Crashes—Who Pays the Bill? 


(Continued from page 31) 


is liable for an injury effected by a 
salesman if the salesman is per- 
forming work for the employer 
when the accident happens. But 
the employer is not liable if the 
salesman acts “outside the scope 
of the employment,” as when he 
temporarily stops working for his 
employer and may be doing some- 
thing for himself and not con- 
nected in any way with the em- 
ployer’s business. 

In view of this established law 
it is well settled that an employer 
never is liable in damages for 
motor vehicle injury caused by a 
salesman who owns his automobile ; 
pays the expenses of operating it; 
solicits business where he pleases ; 
is under no control from his em- 
ployer as to whom or when he 
solicits; and receives either a 
salary or a commission. Under 
these circumstances the salesman 
is legally an independent contrac- 
tor. In other words, although he 
solicits business for his employer, 
he performs his work in his own 
way and according to his own in- 
dividual ideas. 

In one important case (228 Mo. 
App. 907) it was shown that a 
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salesman was the owner of an auto- 
mobile involved in an accident. He 
drove it anywhere he desired with- 
out the employer’s consent. He 
solicited business anywhere in his 
territory unless his employer di- 
rected him to call on some specific 
prospect. The employer had no 
control over the automobile and 
the salesman paid for the gasoline 
and oil. The salesman’s only re- 
muneration was commission on 
gross sales. Under these circum- 
stances the employer was held not 
liable, although the injury re- 
sulted definitely from negligence of 
the salesman. 

In another case (264 Ky. 749) 
it was disclosed that a salesman 
was employed to sell merchan- 
dise on commission. He used his 
own automobile, but he was per- 
mitted to sell anywhere in the state 
that he desired to go. Moreover, 
he was not subject to the direc- 
tion or control of his employer as 
to when or where or how he se- 
cured orders, except that the em- 
ployer occasionally requested him 
to call on certain customers to 
collect overdue bills. Although the 
salesman killed a pedestrian, the 


employer was adjudged not liable. 

In still another case (46 Wyo. 
1) the court records show that a 
salesman sold washing machines 
on a commission. He did not col- 
lect any money, but occasionally 
delivered the machines he sold. He 
drove his own automobile, paid the 
expenses of operating his automo- 
bile, appointed and discharged sub- 
salesmen under him, and received 
a commission on all sales made by 
himself and his agents. 

One day, when he was using his 
automobile to take a subagent to 
repair a washing machine, he killed 
a pedestrian whose dependents 
sued the salesman’s employer. The 
higher court held the employer not 
liable for damages. 

The following cases are ex- 
amples of when a salesman is not 
an independent contractor but 
acts within the scope of the em- 
ployment, and the employer is 
liable in damages for negligent 
acts of the salesman. 

In one case (30 Ohio App. 7) 
a salesman used his employer’s 
automobile to solicit business. Also, 
the salesman had the privilege of 
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using the car for his own use after 
working hours. 

One day while the salesman was 
soliciting business he incidentally 
made a stop to buy goods for his 
own personal use. When he started 
the car he struck a pedestrian. 
Under these circumstances the em- 
ployer was held liable. 

Now, take into consideration 
another case in which a salesman 
furnished his own car and the em- 
ployer allowed him a 
amount of money per mile for ex- 
penses while operating it for so- 
liciting business. The employer al- 
ways directed the employee where 
and whom to solicit. One day the 
employee was driving the car to 
his employer’s office, where he in- 
tended to deliver to his employer 
an order which he had taken. Al- 
though the salesman testified that 
he did not intend to ask his em- 
ployer to pay mileage on this par- 
ticular trip the higher court held 
that he was on the employer’s 
business, or within the scope of 
the employment at the time of the 
accident. The employer was held 
liable. (Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, 186 Minn. 336.) 

An important point of the law 
is that although an employer is not 
ordinarily liable in damages for an 
injury effected by a salesman who 
was acting “outside the scope of 
the employment” when the acci- 
dent occurred, yet if the employer 
has in the past permitted the sales- 
man to draw a salary while doing 
these things, the court may con- 
sider that it was a part of the 
acknowledged employment. 

For example, in Forsberg v. 
Tevis, 71 Pac. 358, it was dis- 
closed that a sedan, which was law- 
fully parked on a street, was run 
into by an automobile driven by a 
salesman. The occupants of the 
passenger automobile were seri- 
ously injured and sued the sales- 
man’s employer to recover dam- 


certain 


ages for the accident. 

The counsel for the employer 
attempted to avoid liability by 
proving that the salesman was not 
acting “within the scope of his em- 
ployment” when the accident oc- 
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Conklin. Orange signal at left indicates 


_ SALES Uja eee 20% 
month of last sale. Green signal indi 
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costs Down 12% 
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T. E. CONKLIN BRASS & COPPER CO.,N.Y.C. 


quirements, Orange progressive signal 
at right indicates percentage of sales 
secured to date against potential re- 


quirements 


4 1937 our sales rose 20°) over the previous year, yet our 
12°." says the T. E. Conklin Brass & 


Copper Co., Inc.. of New York. 


sales costs dropped 


“Kardex sales control, we feel, was largely responsible for this 
profitable change. It helped in every territory by enabling us to 
see, every day, where and when our sales calls could do the 


most good. 


Kardex sales records put you in close control of sales volume. They per- 
mit you to match sales effort with sales potentiality. A glance tells you 
what has been done to get the business your customers place, what results 
You that 


need special attention. 


have followed. know—instantly —the accounts or territories 


If you must leaf through thick reports to get sales information, if you 
must wait for it as long as seven days, modernize sales control by using 
Kardex. Thousands of large firms report the same successful experience 
as Conklin’s. And a similar principle can be adapted to your specific needs. 
Get the facts as they apply to the sales problems of 1938. "Phone our 
nearest office or mail the coupon. We'll give you complete details about 


Kardex Sales Control—entirely free and without obligation, 
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curred, and that the salesman had 
no authority to sell merchandise 
in the town in which the accident 
occurred. However, it was shown 
that the driver had on one or two 
instances solicited business in that 
town with his employer’s consent. 
Therefore, the higher court held 
the employer liable for $3,500 
damages. 

If a salesinan uses his employ- 
er’s automobile outside the scope 
of the employment, the employer 
is relieved from liability, but the 
salesman is personally liable. 

For instance, in the leading case 
of Goldberg v. Borden, 227 N. Y. 
465, 125 N. E. 807, a higher 
court recently held: 

“Where a driver, acting con- 
trary to express orders ... . the 
employer is not liable... . the 
driver is liable.” 

It is well settled law that a 
salesman is not acting within the 
scope of the employment when he 
uses the car for his own pleasure, 
for personal business purposes 
without authority of the employer, 
or where he disobeys his employer, 
as in deviating from the direct 
route to the place where he is 
traveling to solicit business. 

For instance, in Primes v. Gulf- 
port, 128 So. 507, it was dis- 
closed that a salesman took the 
vehicle home and that night used 
it for his own purposes. While re- 


turning home he collided with an- 
other vehicle, the occupants of 
which sued the employer for dam- 
ages. 

The court held that the em- 
ployer was not liable in damages 
for injuries effected, because the 
employee was using the vehicle for 
his own pleasure. 

Summing up the decisions ren- 
dered by the higher courts, the law 
is well settled in almost all locali- 
ties that an employer is not liable 
for an injury effected by a sales- 
man under the following condi- 
tions: (1) If the salesman were 
acting outside the scope of the em- 
ployment when the accident oc- 
curred. (2) If the salesman were 
an independent contractor. This 
means that he may own the car 
or rent it from his employer; that 
he may use it to solicit business in 
either a_ specified territory or 
where he pleases but without con- 
trol of the employer as to whom 
he solicits or where he goes. The 
salesman may be paid a straight 
salary, or salary and commission, 
which may or may not include the 
expenses of operating the automo- 
bile. This point is not important. 
But if the employer is to avoid 
liability, the salesman should so- 
licit business in his own car and 
independently of any control by 
the employer with respect to how, 
when, or whom he solicits. 





Peeling Potatoes Is 


(Continued from page 82) 


Bailie N. Savage, president and 
general manager of the firm. 
“With average No. 2 potatoes 
we turn out about 2,100 pounds 
of the product per hour,” he says, 
“using about 1,300 cubic feet of 
500 B.T.U. gas for the period. 
With strictly No. 1’s, we can turn 
out as high as 2,500 pounds. After 
they have been lightly dried in an 
air-blast chamber and given a mild 
sulphur treatment, our ‘pre-pared 
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potatoes,’ as they are known to the 
trade, will keep in an ordinarily 
cool place, or the hydrator sec- 
tion of a refrigerator, for as long 
as eight to ten days, without turn- 
ing black or molding. Since our 
sulphur treatment is less than 15 
per cent of the maximum allowed 
under government regulations, 
there are no deleterious results in 
appearance or taste because of it.” 

So far the process has not been 


developed on an economic basis for 
other than wholesale servicing to 
restaurants and hotels. Packaging 
for bulk delicatessen delivery, in 
paper containers, is now being 
worked out. Grades furnished in- 
clude “bakers,” “large bakers,” 
“French fries” and less uniform 
sizes for mashing and _ boiling 
whole. 

“We expect to standardize our 
methods as rights are leased on a 
royalty basis,” Mr. Savage says. 
“This will include complete grad- 
ing as to size of potatoes bought 
in carload lots, and automatic 
hopper feeding. Our approach has 
been analytical. We find restau- 
rateurs waste as high as 40 per 
cent of the weight of subgrade 
potatoes by hand peeling done by 
careless labor. Our almost perfect 
salvage of this loss, plus the food 
value retained in the cortex layer, 
is the basis of this new industry.” 

Estimated average gas con- 
sumption (at 500 B.T.U. per 
foot) is 60 to the 100 pounds of 
No. 1 potatoes processed. These 
are received clean, and take an 
even “blister,” requiring almost no 
trimming. Even the eye discolora- 
tions vanish after the pressure 
spray has done its work. 

At present the novel service 
rendered requires a single delivery 
truck. Negotiations are now under 
way for a lease in Los Angeles, 
where a highly profitable volume 
trade is expected, and it is also 
understood one of the largest soup 
manufacturers is studying blue- 
prints and data with a view to 
adapting “flame peeling” to pro- 
duction routine. 

Two men and two women con- 
stitute the Seattle operating staff. 
As the gas tunnel can be heated, 
ready to start “peeling,” in four 
minutes, intermittent operation 
has been found feasible and often 
desirable. Thus several hundred 
pounds of a rush order of “large 
bakers” may be piled up on the 
packing table, given final inspec- 
tion by the women, and packed by 
all hands. Then processing may be 
resumed on some other grade, with 
only minor adjustments. 
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Camera Boom Opens 
New Business 


WNERS of professional photo- 
graph studios have long been 
pestered by amateurs who want to 


| 


| 


rent studios, dark rooms and the | 
equipment therein for brief periods | 


of an hour or two hours whilst 


they experimented or shot pic- | 
tures. Professional studio opera- | 
tors have long discouraged this | 


class of customer 


who always | 


seemed to be more trouble than the | 


rent he paid was worth. 
Now in Chicago there is a place 
where the ever-growing horde of 


amateur camera fans can go, and | 
for a modest fee obtain the use of 


lighted 


professionally 


studios, | 


dark rooms, and developing and | 


printing equipment. 

In the Phototeria, which is the 
descriptive name of this new enter- 
prise, amateur camera fans need 
own only a camera. Everything 
else they need for making pictures 
can be rented. There is a well- 





equipped studio, 18 by 27 feet, | 
equipped with up-to-date lighting | 


facilities and several types of back- 
grounds, movable platforms, fluted 
columns and other properties so 
often found in professional studios. 
There are three dark . rooms. 
Everything is provided except the 
model or subject and the camera. 

Films, plates and other negative 
materials are sold, as well as 
photographic chemicals and paper 
in small quantities. One may even 
purchase as little as one sheet of 
photographic paper when making 
an enlargement. 

Lights may be rented and bulbs 
purchased. Expert advice may be 
had for the asking and there is a 
large library of photographic 
books and literature from which 
the amateur may rent copies for 
5 or 10 cents a day, depending on 
the original cost. The studio rents 
for $1.00 an hour, and dark rooms 
cost the same with the addition of 
a small washing and drying 
charge. 
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. ERY business whose records of names and related informa- 
tion are copied one character at a time must expect to pay for 
mistakes, delays and illegibility. Keep these wasteful expenses 


from dipping deeply into your business earnings. 


ADOPT ADDRESSOGRAPH METHODS! 


NO MISTAKES! The work of addressing, listing 
and imprinting names and information is al- 


ways done accurately. Mistakes cannot occur. 


NO DELAYS! The work is done many times 


faster. One motion writes an entire name, 
with address or other information. Valuable 


time is saved. Work is always done on time. 


NO ILLEGIBILITY! Addressograph-ed records, 
reports and communications equal best type- 


writing. Losses due to misreading are avoided. 


Write today on business stationery for 
complete information, or consult prin- 


ADDRESSOGRAPH methods are being 
applied to every need for name and data 
writing ... profitable for every depart- 


cipal city telephone books for address 
of nearest ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES 
ment in any business. They are modern AGENCY and arrange to see these 


methods to meet today’s problems. money-saving methods demonstrated. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the World 














TRUE COPIES- 











COPY 
ANYTHING 


with the Hunter 
ELECTRO- 





You can make copies of anything 
that’s written, typed, stamped or 
printed—quickly—with ELECTRO- 
COPYIST. As many copies as you 
want and all alike! 

ELECTRO-COPYIST using our 
original-formula Copyist paper 
registers everything—the colored 
receiving stamp, red subject-head- 
ing, penciled notation, ink correc- 
tion, the label, stamp or seal, green 
signature, explanatory sketch, at- 
tached clipping and every other 
visible detail—all faithfully repro- 
duced in their true relative values in 
black and white. 


CUTS YOUR COSTS 
Hunter ELECTRO-COPYIST saves 
time! Copies in a few minutes what 
would take a stenographer a whole 
day. It saves money! Materials are 
inexpensive; anyone can operate it. 
Easily portable. Two popular sizes. 

Buy ELECTRO-COPYIST now 
and be sure of best results—benefit 
from the years of Hunter pioneering. 
Enjoy constant, demonstrated fac- 
tory cooperation. Convenient sources 
of supply in the principal cities. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


A A A eS Ge oe ee oe 
Hunter Electro-Copyist, Inc. 
Syracuse, N e 

O Please mail me information about 
the Hunter ELECTRO-COPYIST. 
© Please have your representative call 

to give a five-minute demonstration. 
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Hartford. This party arrived at 
Sumrill’s Ferry on February 14. 
On April 1 the entire group of 
forty-eight pioneer settlers of the 
Northwest Territory launched 
their boats out in the Youghio- 
gheny and pushed down that river 
to the Monongahela. At Pitts- 
burgh they swung out into the cur- 
rent of the broad Ohio, floating 
down to the mouth of the Muskin- 
gum. There they landed, and there 
Marietta, the first legal American 
settlement northwest of the Ohio 
River under the famed Ordinance 
of 1787, was founded. 

With the enterprise and daring 
typical of those hardy American 
pioneers it was not long before the 
territory which they had settled 
became dotted with thriving indus- 
tries. Among these were the pot- 
tery industries which have since 
then made East Liverpool world 
famous. 

Pottery always 
been important to the settling and 
developing of a new land. It had 


making has 


been a necessary industry in the 
colonies prior to the Revolution. 
Many of those who came to Ohio 
from Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts and Virginia were familiar 
with the potter’s wheel. Perhaps 
too they learned something from 
the Indians who like most aborigi- 
nal people excel at the art of mak- 
ing pottery. It is true that the 
clay found near East Liverpool is 
especially adaptable to the manu- 
facture of pottery. Yet the fact 
that East Liverpool today ranks 
high in the pottery-making centers 
of the world, is perhaps due to a 
trick of fate. 

It was not until 1840 that the 
first kiln was fired at East Liver- 
pool. In that year James Bennett, 
an English potter who had worked 
in Jersey City on first coming to 
this country and then traveled to 
the Ohio country, found that the 
clay near East Liverpool was 
suited to pottery making. He de- 


Business Beginnings in the Ohio Country 


cided to start a business there. He 
did so, peddling the output from 
his first kiln from a wagon 
throughout the surrounding neigh 
borhood. Bennett had one em 
ployee, Isaac W. Knowles, who 
took the wares down the river on a 
trading boat, selling them at all 
the various settlements. The re 
sulting profits from this first kiln 
amounted to $250. This was a vast 
sum of money for those days 
Knowles became so excited that h 
started his own pottery, which 
soon became known as Knowles, 
Taylor and Knowles. Benjamin 
Harker who had backed Bennett in 
his project and been paid off, built 
a plant on his own land. Bennett 
himself sent for his three brothers 
to come from England. 

In those early days the onl 
pottery made at East Liverpool! 
was the variety described as “com 
mon yellow.” But with the rapid 
expansion of the business and in 
creased competition, the Bennetts 
began making Rockingham ware 
Soon others followed suit. Eventu 
ally the Bennett brothers sold out 
their business and went to Pitts 
burgh and Baltimore. But the in 
dustry they had founded at East 
Liverpool continued to thrive and 
soon many varieties of pottery 
were being made there with great 
artistry and growing renown. 
There is today in East Liverpool 
a pottery manufacturing firm 
called Taylor, Smith and Taylor, 
and another called Edwin M. 
Knowles China Company. Either 
or both may be offshoots of th: 
firm begun by Isaac Knowles. Th: 
Harker Pottery Company Works 
is also listed today among East 
Liverpool business concerns. 

The Pioneer Caravan is sched 
uled to reach East Liverpool o1 
April 3, and Marietta on April 7 
—150 years to the day after th 
landing of the men remembered i! 
Southeastern Ohio, as the “im 
mortal 48.” 
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Offers to Finance 
a Business 


(Continued from page 16) 


convenience to trucking concerns. 
They can pick up orders more 
quickly and thus expedite ship- 
ments. Also it is a help to buyers. 
They can buy more intelligently 
and in a great deal less time when 
the concerns they want to visit are 
in one district. 

The business that decentralizes 
frequently isolates itself, or at best 
is close to only a few houses in the 
same line. Thus it loses all the ad- 
vantages that it had when it was 
n a community composed mainly 
f concerns in its own field. This 
s another factor which adds to 
the cost of operation and it is also 
often the cause of reduced patron- 
age. 

Because New York City is the 
financial center of the United 
States, the executive headquarters 
of many large corporations are in 
New York. It is whispered that a 
goodly number of these headquar- 
ters are in Gotham for no better 
reason than that the executives like 
to live in New York. Anyway many 
of these executives who have been 
active in decentralization are 
going back home. 

This is another example of the 
failure of decentralization and the 
trend back to centralization. The 
United States Steel Corporation 
has led in this movement. So far 
as possible it is centralizing all its 
activities in Pittsburgh. 

The campaign, which is part of 
the large decentralization move- 
ment, to decentralize finance is not 
entirely sound. Large-scale finance 
goes with large-scale manufactur- 
ing. Decentralize New York’s finan- 
cial district and to a large extent 
its usefulness will be destroyed. 
Physically, much of it could not 
be decentralized. 

In a few square blocks in the 
lower end of Manhattan Island is 
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Homer Q. Hassit, the Chairman 


of the Board, was a hearty old party who liked 
to think he never missed nothing! 

So when Homer noticed that 1) the mail cage 
wasn’t working after hours any more; and 2) that 
the postage expense was lower for the year—he 
leaped to the conclusion that the young man in 
charge of the mail cage must be pretty smart and 
efficient; and boosted him into a better job! 

Bill Flood, former master mind of the mail 
cage, was smart—smart enough to take a bow, 
and say nothing about the Postage Meter installed 
eight months before. The Postage Meter saved 


postage, stopped stamp snitching, and made 4 


mailing a matter of minutes! 

MORAL to mail room managers: Get Metered 
Mail, and get ready for a better job! 

Metered Mail has meter stamps imprinted by a 
Postage Meter in your own office. An advertising 
slogan can be printed by the Postage Meter at the 
same time. The Postage Meter keeps a record of 
postage available, amount used, pieces mailed. 
Models available for all types of busi- 
ness, large or small. Ask for FREE dem- 
onstration in your office on your mail. 


THE POSTAGE METER CO. 


754 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Branches in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 
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NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


1. Opening of National Baby Week, National Foot 
Health Week, National Egg Week, National 
Music Week. 


Opening of National Restaurant Week. Gold 
discovered in Montana, 1858. 


Mother’s Day. Opening of National Raisin 
Week. 


Confederate Memorial Day. (Kentucky, North 
Carolina, South Carolina.) 


Minnesota admitted to the Union, 1858. 
National Hospital Day. Peace Week begins. 


Straw Hat Day in many cities. Air Mail estab- 
lished, 1918. Beginning of National Ice Cream 
Week and First Aid Week. 


First Kentucky Derby run, 1875. 
International Good-Will Day. 
Jewish Scholars’ Festival. 
Lindbergh’s Paris Flight, 1927. 


Rogation Sunday. Poetry Week begins. Na- 
tional Maritime Day. 


South Carolina joined Union, 1788. 


Telegraph first used, 1844. Brooklyn Bridge 
opened, 1883. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson born, 1803. 
Ascension Day—Parochial schools closed. 


Women’s Exposition of Arts and Industries 
opens. Dionne quintuplets born at Calendar, 
Ontario, 1934. 


Rhode Island joined Union, 1790. Wisconsin ad- 
mitted to Union, 1848. 


Memorial Day in most states. Confederate 
Memorial Day in Virginia. 


MAY CONVENTIONS 


Advertising Affiliation, annual convention, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada 

Air Conditioning Manufacturers’ Association, Hot Springs, Va 

American Association of Cereal Chemists, Cincinnati 

American Association of Scientific Astrologers, Washington, D.C 

American Booksellers’ Association, New York City 

American Drug Manufacturers’ Association, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

American Foundrymen’s Association, convention and exhibi- 
tion, Cleveland 

American Furniture Institute of the Furniture Club of Amer- 
ica, Chicago 

American Institute of Chemists, annual meeting, Atlantic City 

American Marketing Association, Washington, D. C. 

> American Mining Congress, Cincinnati 

American Petroleum Institute, Wichita, Kans. 

American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, 
National Supply and Machinery Distributors’ Association, 
Southern Supply and Machinery Distributors’ Association, 
triple convention, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Associated Cooperage Industries of America, St. Louis, Mo. 

2 Associated Harvard Clubs, Chicago 
} Bankers’ Association, annual convention, Tulsa, Okla. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D.C 

Descendants of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
Philadelphia 

Greater Chicago Safety Council, 16th annual midwest safety 
conference, Chicago 

Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning Contractors’ National 
Association, Boston 

Holstein-Friesian Association of America, Chicago 

Industrial Insurers’ Conference, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Insurance Division, American Management Association, 
Atlantic City 

International Petroleum Exposition and Congress, Tulsa, Okla 

Interstate Oil Mill Exhibitors’ Association, Memphis 

Lithographers’ National Association, 33rd annual convention, 
Hot Springs, Va. 

Memphis Cotton Carnival, Memphis 

Merchandise Mart Mid-Season Furniture Market, Chicago 

4 National Association of Flour Distributors, Milwaukee, Wis. 

3-26 National Association of Purchasing Agents, St. Louis, Mo. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, New York City 

National Conference Seamen’s Agencies, Baltimore 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 42nd annual con- 
ference, Salt Lake City 

National Council of Boy Scouts of America, Cleveland 

3 National Electrical Wholesalers’ Association, Hot Springs, Va 

National Federation of Sales Executives, Dallas, Tex. 

National Fire Protection Association, Atlantic City 

National Home Study Council, Chicago 

National House and Garden Exposition, Chicago 

National Live Stock Exchange, Los Angeles, Calif. 

National Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association, Memphis 

National Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association, Cleveland 

National Safe Deposit Advisory Council, Philadelphia 

Premium Advertising Association of America, Chicago 

16-18 Proprietary Association, New York City 
27-28 Rice Millers’ Association, Galveston, Tex. 

6-10 Rotary International, annual conference, Blackpool, England 
15-19 Sons of the American Revolution, national society, Dallas 
16-22 Sportsmen’s Show, 19th annual, Spokane, Wash. 

12-13 Tanners’ Council of America, spring meeting, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 
16-18 United Horological Association of America, Boston 
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the greatest physical set-up of its 
kind that has ever been built any- 
where. This set-up is the main 
financial agency of our economy. 
There are scores of skyscrapers, 
housing every imaginable sort of 
financial specialist. Large banks 
are as thick as flies. Some of these 
banks have vaults which are proof 
igainst every kind of attack. 
‘There are unique messenger serv- 
ices. There are large legal organi- 
zations and numerous accounting 
ind engineering firms. 

The outstanding advantages of 
ill this centralization is that it 
gives an accessibility of services. 
(hese services are tied together 
ind are closely interrelated. They 
ive of little use by themselves. They 
unction as a unit. Decentralize the 
veople thus employed and most of 
‘hem could not even make a living. 

The effect on our financing— 
hat is governmental, municipal, 
state, business, etc.—would be dis- 
istrous. The movement of securi- 
ties would be spread so thin that 
ssues would not be absorbed. The 
iegotiability of securities would be 

remendously impeded. Sufficient 
volume in security movement to 
take care of our financial needs can 
only be attained where primary 
financing is done in a major finan- 
cial center. 

Export advertising is another 
field where decentralization has 
been carried too far. Advertising 
agencies opened branches all over 
the world. There will always be 
need for some of these branches, 
but in many cases it has been found 
that the branch cannot render the 
service that the main office can. 
The branch seldom has enough 
volume to justify the personnel or 
the other facilities that the head- 
quarters has. Also control of oper- 
ations scattered in the far corners 
of the earth is difficult. 

This is true not only of adver- 
tising agencies, but of the advertis- 
ing departments of the advertisers. 
The management of a number of 
large companies has decreed that 
while it is feasible to decentralize 
production and other activities, it 
is more effective to have the adver- 
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(EA Your stenographer 


will mevet meet him 
BUT HE SAUES HER 
PLENTY OF TROUBLE 


In the Nekoosa Mills, this man and a corps of other technicians work to please 
your stenographer with a business paper that meets her every demand. By 
testing Nekoosa Bond WHILE IT IS IN THE PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE 
they make sure it has surface and color to make typing stand out clean and 
clear, is smooth to pen-writing, and folds neatly and easily. That's how these 
men save trouble for the stenographer. @ This Pre-testing also guarantees 
all the other qualities that make a first class sulphite paper—opacity, strength, 
stiffness, sizing and proper ink absorption. The use of this method of manu- 
facture and carefully selected, controlled raw materials makes Nekoosa Bond 
a business paper that looks well and performs well, yet is moderately priced. 
@ Nekoosa Bond is manufactured in white and twelve attractive colors, with 
matching envelopes. Ask your printer to show you samples—you test this 
Nekoosa Pre-tested Business Paper on your next run of letterheads or forms. 


[3©) [NX] [D PRE 
DOME TESTED 


Make these FOLDING — TEARING 

TESTS bere zerf A A OS 
buy any < \ g = > 
paper. They offer a oe —" MEG 
safe guide to bond j ee 

paper quality. Seeifthe papercantake Judge strength “by the Dig in with an eraser 


it. Try folding both with resistance the fibres and see how well the 
and against the grain. put up against tearing. surface sizing stands up. 


WRITING | ; PRINTING : J FoRMATION S\. 
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Try heavy and light Your stenographer is a Ask your printer, whois Hold the paper against 
strokes and look forfea- critical judge of typa- experienced in printing the light and check for- 
thering of the ink lines. bility. Get heropinion. qualityofvariouspapers. mation and cleanness. 


"A SOURCE BOOK OF BOND PAPER IDEAS" is the title of our presentation 


of the newest in layout and typography for letterheads and forms. FREE to 
executives who request it on business letterheads. 50c to students. Write 


for your copy today to NEKOOSA - EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 

















3000 ROOMS 
WITH BATH 
FROM $3.00 





OTTO K. EITEL 
Managing Director 


STEVEN 


On. B Op. Vere 
“AMERICA’S GRAND HOTEL” 














These letters will be useful to all 
sales and advertising executives 
in suggesting ideas which they 
can adapt to their own require- 


ments, and in giving them ex-’ 


perience which will help them in 
making their efforts more pro- 
ductive and fruitful. Letters are 
arranged in binder as follows: 
File 1. General Sales Letters 
File 2. Follow-up Campaigns 
File 3. Advance Letters 
File 4. Letterhead Ideas 
File 5. Letters to Salesmen 
File 6. Miscellaneous Letters 


The letters are all indexed and 
arranged under tabbed guides in 
a special 81% x 11 inch loose-leaf 
binder. This permits full size re- 
production of the exhibits and 
permits showing facsimiles of 
the actual letters. 


250. “BELL RINGING” 
SALES LETTERS 
Arranged in Loose-Leaf Binder 


HE best letters used by more than 

thirteen hundred representative 
companies over a period of fifteen 
years. Most of them have been in- 
cluded in the Dartnell Collection of 
Best Letters (an annual feature of 
Dartnell Service) so they truly repre- 
sent the cream of more than nine 
thousand letters submitted. 


On the bottom of most of the letters 
we have printed essential information 
as to how they were used, and the re- 
sults produced. There are also a num- 
ber of sheets giving suggestive uses for 
sales letters, follow-up plans, stunt 
letters, ete. 

Special Close-Out Price, $5.00 Complete 


Originally priced at $7.50 — Sent on approval to 
Business Executives —C. O. D. to others 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














tising initiated at home. This ap 
plies pretty much to all types of 
office work. Except in the very 
largest corporations, experienc: 
has demonstrated that it is best to 
do only a minimum of this work 
in the branches. 

The same thing is true of much 
diversification. We saw in a previ 
ous article in this series that often 
decentralization and diversification 
go hand in hand. But thin out a 
company’s investment into io 
many activities and the results ar: 
likely to be unsatisfactory. Fo: 
example, when William G. McAdoo 
built the tunnels under the Hudson 
River and launched the Hudson 
and Manhattan Railway, he also 
erected two large terminal officc 
buildings at the lower New York 
end of the tubes. For years thes: 
buildings were profitable and 
helped to support the railway. 
Now, however, the Hudson and 
Manhattan Railway Company 
would be better off if its activities 
were confined to railway operation 

If a decentralization plan is to 
succeed, not only must there be 
sound reasons for decentralizing, 
but the motives behind the plan 
must be worthy. A company that 
decamps to avoid its troubles or 
moves solely to get cheap labor or 
to get away from its social obliga 
tions, is not likely to find much 
help in decentralization. 

Of course, there are many legit 
imate reasons for decentraliza 
tion, as has been detailed in this 
series. Any company that has a 
sound basis for decentralizing and 
is large enough to justify this 
method of operation and is other- 
wise equipped to scatter its forces, 
will find decentralization a satis 
factory solution of many of its 
problems. It will not succeed even 
then, however, unless its set-up is 
right. There is a fundamental! 
principle of management that must 
be always followed. This principl 
is—production, distribution, buy 
ing and many other business func 
tions can be successfully decen 
tralized, but control must _ bi 
strongly centralized. 
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AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


IDEAS 





Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some 
new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is a 
clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea used 





1. Collection Routine 
Saves Time 


Five notices are sent to customers by 
he Standard Register Company in the 
rrocess of collecting past due accounts. 
me is a printed slip and four are care- 
ully thought-out form letters. Of the 
four letters, the first two are sent from 
he credit department, the third is signed 
y the credit manager and the fourth, 
m differently colored stationery than 
hat used by the credit department and 
headed “Executive Offices,” is signed by 
the company treasurer. If this last letter 
does not achieve results, more drastic 
iction is taken. 

Accounts are due in thirty days. Ten 
days after the due date, if an account 
has not been paid, the printed slip is 
mailed. This is a formal “Notice of Past 
Due Account.” 

If this brings no response the first of 
the series of form collection letters is 
sent. This letter consists of one para- 
graph, short, to the point, but cordial. 
The second letter, not quite as short as 
the first, explains in a friendly fashion 
why the account must be paid promptly 
and then reads, “We believe that you do 
appreciate our patience, and to us, the 
most pleasing ‘thank you’ you could give 
us would be a check in full.” 

If this letter brings no response, the 
third letter is sent, and this is signed by 
the credit manager. This letter reads, in 
part: 

“You know, I’m anxious to leave a 
good impression with you because in life 
it’s the impressions other folks have of 
us that really count—not what we think 
ourselves. That’s why it’s a bit difficult 
for me to say what I have to say. . . 

“Now I’m willing to overlook the fact 
that your remittance is late, if you'll 
just mail your check now—while you 
hink of it. I hope you'll pay it as gladly 
is I’'d like you to, and still think that 
he Credit Manager is a human being and 
not a ‘hard-boiled egg.’ ” 
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The fourth and last letter in the series 
of seven notices is cunningly designed to 
jolt the delinquent customer while re- 
taining a pleasant tone. 

“I sometimes look over the accounts 
that our Credit Manager is contemplat- 
ing sending to our Attorney for collec- 
tion,” the letter begins. Then, after three 
short paragraphs discussing the com- 
pany’s record for fairness and honesty, 
his reluctance to take drastic measures 
and his realization that undoubtedly the 
client has had some good reason for fail 
ing to make his payment, closes with: 

“I have borrowed your account for a 


f 
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few days and will hold it on my desk 
while I make this personal appeal to you. 
So let me hear from you and if you can, 
enclose at least a payment on account.” 


2. President Checks All 
Employee Suggestions 


Printed forms are provided for em- 
ployees of one well-known middle-western 
company for submitting ideas or sugges- 
tions. A supply of these forms is kept at 
each time-clock, together with a supply 
of envelopes for the forms, directed to 


Latest convert to the trailer as a sales medium is Reynolds Metals Company, 
makers of seals, labels, cartons, bags and wraps for the protective packaging of 
perishable products. Most of the Reynolds products are now displayed in this 
“Silver Liner’’ trailer within glass-enclosed cabinets with sliding doors. At the 
front of the trailer is an exhibit stage with indirect lighting to spot specific items 
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MODERN 
ma ala 


It's FREE! 
Send for it and 
Compare our Prices 


There must be a reason why our Letterhead 
business is “growing like a weed.” There MUST 
be a reason why we have had to enlarge our 
plant in the midst of the business depression to 
take cure of constantly increasing volume. There 
MUST be a reason why alert buyers in 48 
states have learned that it pays to order from 
“letterhead headquarters.” Yes, there must be 
a reason, and that reason can be told in one 
word—VALUE! Let us send you a copy of our 
newest portfolio of Modern Lithographed Let- 
terhead Samples, also our Price List, so that 
you may see for yourself. Just attach this ad- 
vertisement to your business letterhead and 
mail it to us. Or—use the convenient coupon! 

UNIVERSAL LITHO & STATIONERY CO. 
4309 Diversey Avenue Chicago, Hlinois 

SSS SSSR SSeS ese 

UNIVERSAL LiTHO & STATIONERY CO. 

4309 Diversey Ave., Chicago, Ill. a 

Gentlemen: Please send the Portfolio and a 

Price List as advertised, without cost or § 

obligation. 

Name Title 

Company 

Address 

City —— — 
iTrrttititttttittttt TT 


AVE FLOOR SPACE 


and end locker room evils 








COMPACT 
— 3 persons 
per sq. ft. 


SANITARY 


—open to air 
and light 


* 
FITS IN 
ANYWHERE 
—any length 
a 


No. 3U 
Patented and 
PatentsPend. 

















Offices, stores and factories are re- 
claiming high priced office space, end- 
ing locker room stalling, employee 
theft and locker filth with Peterson 3U 
Utility Racks. A 4 ft. x 1 ft. unit pro- 
vides individually separated, fully ven- 
tilated accommodations for 12 people 

for hats, coats, overshoes, and um- 
brellas. Fits anywhere—available in any 
length by the foot (accommodates 3 
persons per sq. ft.). Rigid Steel con- 
struction, 1144 in. square tubular steel 
uprights. Removable or fixed Wooden 
hangers. Roll-away or stationary base. 
(State color, length, etc.) 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY, INC, 
1806 N. Wolcott St. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


PETERSON 


CHECK ROOM EQUIPMENT 
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the attention of the president of the 
company with the word, “Personal,” in the 
lower left-hand corner of each envelope. 
Also, near each time-clock is the sugges- 
tion box where employees drop the forms, 
sealed in an envelope, after they have 
been filled in. 

That the president of the company 
personally reads and considers each sug- 
gestion offered by an employee before 
anyone else sees it, is reliably reported. 
One dollar is paid for each suggestion 
adopted and periodically a total of $225 
in merchandise awards is made to those 
whose suggestions won from first to 
tenth places. 


3. Nation-wide Telephone 
Hook-up Opens Sale 


To sound the keynote of a 12-week 
sales campaign, H. M. Karker, president 
of Jewel Tea Company, Inc., talked to 
every member of the company’s field 
personnel over a nation-wide telephone 
broadcast one day last month. Speak- 
ing from Jewel’s Los Angeles branch, 
Mr. Karker addressed sales meetings in 
seventy-six cities throughout the country. 

This telephone broadcast was made 
possible through cooperation of the tele 
phone companies which arranged the 
hook-up. It was the third such national 
relay performed by Jewel Tea Com- 
pany, Ine., in the interests of its sales 
organization. 

Over two thousand Jewel employees, 
including seventy home office representa- 
tives, gathered at various branch head- 
quarters where loud speakers amplified 
the message. 


4. Direct Flow for Mail 
Speeds Schedules 


To reduce the amount of space re- 
quired and gain a more direct flow of 
work, the following changes were made 
in the Knoxville mail rooms of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

1. Fourteen distributor boxes, con- 
structed of fibre board and canvas, were 
provided for making the mail distribu- 
tion. The boxes are suspended by a web 
strap worn across the shoulder. They 
contain guides which correspond by com- 
bination digit to the building, floor, and 
room number of the various offices and 
are equipped with a special compart- 
ment for dictating machine records. 

2. A preliminary sorting rack was con- 
structed. The pigeonholes in this rack 
were constructed to rest flush on a 
table-height base, the table extending out 
to allow space for mail before being 
sorted. Beneath the table a base was 
built to provide storage space for dif- 
ferently sized envelopes. The pigeon- 
holes are open in such a manner that 
mail may be inserted from the front and 
taken out from the back and are labeled 
according to the several mail routes and 
the outlying field offices; thus mail going 
through this rack receives the preliminary 
breakdown. 


3. A secondary sorting rack was s 
constructed as to provide adequate spac 
for both the distributor boxes in proces 
and the empty distributor boxes. 

A ledge was built along the upper 
most part of the rack for placing tl. 
mail while filing into the distributo 
boxes. The rack was located parallel t 
the preliminary sorting rack so that th: 
secondary sorters could reach all ma 
from the back of the preliminary sort 
ing rack. 

4. A sorting table is parallel to an 
adjoins the preliminary sorting rack 
This table has a high back with perper 
dicular panels extending to its cente 
Underneath, the table a_ four-sectio 
frame allows for the storage of mailin 
tubes. At one end of the table a se 
tional box provides storage space for di: 
taphone records in transit. The sortin 
table is used only in the handling « 
fourth-class mail which is too large o 
too bulky to be routed through the pre 
liminary sorting rack. 

As a result, a 12-minute trip schedu! 
was made possible, and the total spac 
occupied was reduced from 1,071 squar 
feet in three buildings to 649 square fee 
in one building. 


5. Writes Trade-Mark As 
Letter Paragraph Mark 


The trade-mark of the Upson Con 
pany is a little round sun with a face 
surrounded by rays. Fastened to a littk 
used key of all typewriters in the mai 
office at Lockport, New York, the trac 
mark appears on all corresponden 
originating at Lockport as a paragraj 
mark. 

This distinctive mark at the beginnin 
of each paragraph of a letter gives th 
Upson Company letters a special chara: 
ter of their own and greatly increas 
their attention-value over ordinary cor 
respondence. Buff-colored stationery 
used for Upson letterheads which a: 
printed in brown. A brown ribbon 
used on company typewriters. 


6. Important Role Played 
By Austin Company 


As has been mentioned before in thes 
columns, the Austin Company, wel 
known engineers and builders of Clev 
land, gets things done. 

Newest example of their ability is tl 
Standard Register Company buildin: 
described and illustrated in this issue bh 
ginning on Page 41. 

Austin buildings have long been f 
mous for the manner in which each 
adapted to serve the specific, individ) 
needs of the company or organizati: 
for which it was designed and co 
structed. In the Standard Register Cor 
pany building, this technique has reach 
a new high. Read this story to see hi 
each unit of a building can function 
harmony with the department housed 
it and the system used there. 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND 


EQUIPMENT 





pees he Ds 


The Unitaire 


Compact Unit Conditions 
Small Office 


FOR the small office a complete, self- 
contained air conditioning unit called the 
Unitaire has been designed by Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The Unitaire is said to provide 
adequate, reliable and economical sum- 
mer air conditioning. The unit is com- 
pact and wholly self-contained in an all- 
metal cabinet, finished in brown baked 
crinkle. It will filter, cool, dehumidify 
and recirculate the air. 

Installation is simple. The Unitaire 
can be located in almost any position 
within the room to be conditioned, occu- 
pying floor space of approximately 2 by 
3 feet. The unit is 8 feet high. All that 
is necessary for operation is a power 
outlet and a water connection. The Unit- 
aire can be adapted to winter air con- 
ditioning if desired by a simple instal- 
lation in the cabinet of the necessary 
accessories such as heating coil and 
humidifier. 
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This Equipment Makes 
True Facsimiles 
A PORTABLE 


curate, clear copies of records, corres 
contracts, etec., is 


device for making ac 


pondence, reports, 
proving useful in many offices. Known as 
the Hunter Electro-Copyist, this equip 
ment resembles a portable typewriter as 
much as anything. It can be carried 
easily from office to plant, or from office 
to office. And it is easy to use. The cord 
When the case 
original to be 


plugs into any socket. 
has been opened, the 
copied is placed on 
face together with an exact amount of 
sensitized paper. Then the cover is closed, 
a time-clock set and a switch depressed 
The exposed sensitized paper is removed, 


a plate-glass sur- 


placed in developing solution, then in a 
fixer bath—and that is all there is to it. 
A true facsimile has been produced. 
Colors are shown in shades of gray. 


Dictaphone 


Cabinet Machine for 
Off-the-Desk Use 


FEATURING an automatic dictation 
folder, a new progress cabinet Dictaphone 
recently introduced by the Dictaphone 
Sales Corporation contains a_ special 
built-in compartment for dictated ma- 
terial. As each folder of dictated mate- 
rial is removed the next folder auto- 
matically drops into place. 


This new cabinet also contains a com 
partment which holds eight Dictaphone 
cylinders. It was designed with a view 
to making available a convenient and 
moderately priced cabinet dictating ma- 
chine for off-the-desk use. 


New Method Preserves 
Check Records 


WHEN payment of a check is con- 
tested, as it occasionally is, it is good to 
have an exact record of the check. Such 
a record can be maintained only by 
photographic reproductions of checks. 
These are made by some banks, but or- 
dinarily show only the face of the check. 
Now, by means of a Film-A-Record ma- 
chine, each individual company can main- 
tain a complete record of all checks pass- 
ing through its offices. 

Simultaneously this ingenious machine 
photographs both sides of checks. It will 
reproduce the faces of the checks alone, 
or when desired it will reproduce the 
faces of the checks together with their 
When both sides of the 
reproductions 


endorsements. 
check are photographed, 
of front and back are in close proximity 
to each other in a definite, never varving, 
mechanically maintained sequence. 
Remington Rand Inec., makers of the 
Film-A-Record, also produce a_ filing 
cabinet especially designed for storing 
film. One 9-drawer file provides housing 
for over seven hundred developed Film- 
A-Record rolls containing more than a 
million and a quarter check images. Film 
for this machine is made especially for 
Remington Rand by Dupont. One roll 
provides sixteen thousand check images. 


Film-A-Record 














Rubber Prevents Marring 
And Saves Clothes 


RUBBER-PROTECTED supporting 
members (feet to you) and rubber strips 
embedded in both inside front legs of this 
new Lincoln desk prevent stains from 
acids in cleaning fluids, scars and 
scratches from mops and vacuum clean- 
ers, and save girls’ stockings from snags 
and runs. The rubber leg inserts also 
protect the desk legs from being marred 
by chairs. The new desk comes in oak or 
walnut, in size 60 by 34 and also in type- 
writer sizes. Chrome drawer-pulls are 
available if preferred instead of wood. 
Either wood or linoleum tops are avail- 
able, and open or closed backs will be 
furnished. All exposed corners are 
rounded. This new desk is Commercial 
Furniture Company’s No. 807. 


Steel-Framed Wood Desks 
Cut Production Costs 


REALIZING that an undeveloped mar- 
ket existed for well-designed desks at 
moderate prices, the Stow-Davis Furni- 
ture Company turned to Detroit and 
adapted the production-line principle, 
which revolutionized the automobile in- 
dustry, to the manufacture of office desks. 

The result is a wooden desk with a con- 
cealed skeleton of steel, which can be 
manufactured on a production basis. 

Machining operations on wood parts are 
done with great attention to accuracy and 
this is made possible by production ma- 
chines of the latest type. All steel parts 
making up the inner frame of the pedes- 
tals are stamped from cold rolled steel, 
and spot-welded together. Drawers are of 
wood throughout. 
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Executives Gather Around 
This Desk in Comfort 


SPECIALLY designed for the execu- 
tive who frequently has occasion to call 
meetings in his own office the new Mead 
and Wheeler conference desk is func- 
tional as well as beautiful. Four persons 
can be seated comfortably around this 
desk, with plenty of leg room and suf- 
ficient writing space for the taking of 
notes, or spreading out of papers. The 
stock size of the desk is 72 by 40 inches, 
although it can be ordered in any de- 
sired size. Built of walnut, the desk comes 
in either regular or bleached finish. 

This handsome desk was designed by 
R. W. Ericson of the Mead and Wheeler 
Company. The illustration (left) shows 
it in the Chicago office of the Benton 
and Bowles Advertising Agency, Palm- 
olive Building. 

Because of its flat end, this desk may 
be placed against a wall without losing 
any of its utility, and in a small office 
conserves space and gives an appearance 
of greater spaciousness. But it’s equally 
at home in more impressive surroundings. 
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Swivel Posture Chair for 
Business Men 


RECOGNIZING that no two persons are 
exactly alike, physically, a swivel pos- 
ture chair for executives is completely 
adjustable. 

The seat is adjustable up and down 
to bring the user’s body into the correct 
height-relationship to his work; the chair 
back is adjustable up and down and also 
forward and backward; the back rest, 
pivoted in a frame, is so adjustable that 
its cushioned parts are brought into cor- 
rect contact with the user’s back, assur- 
ing support at all times; the seat and 
back tilt together. 

This chair bears the trade name of 
“Good Form Comfort Master.” It is 
manufactured by General Fireproofing. 


Good Form Comfort Master 


Visible File Books Are Used 
For Transporting Records 


MANY business men have found visible- 
file books a convenient method of carry- 
ing records to conferences in an adjoin- 
ing office, or even to a distant city. With 
one of these small, lightweight, compact 
hooks, a complete visible record of per- 
tinent facts, figures and information may 
be kept at the finger tips at all times. 

A new line of such beoks has_ been 
designed by Yawman and Erbe. 








One of New Y & E Books 
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DO THIS— 


If you want to know the real strength of 
Vul-Cot: Lay any Vul-Cot on its side with the 
rivets on the floor. Then let any 100 lb. boy or 
girl stand on it. Vul-Cot will bend under the 
weight... BUT, it will not dent or crack. When 
the weight is removed, Vul-Cot will spring 
back into its normal shape. NO SOFT FIBRE 
to dent or crack. No metal to bend out of 
shape. You can buy cheaper baskets... But, 
nowhere, at any price, can you buy a stronger 
wastebasket than Vul-Cot. Made of National 
H-A:R:D Vulcanized Fibre. Variety of colors. 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 


VUL-COT 


-the National Wastebasket 


Sizes and shapes to meet 
uaranteed 5 years mene 
At Stationers and 
Office Furniture Stores 





YOU CAN 
DEPEND ON 


ESLEECK 


THN 
DAVES 








ESLEECK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
nO 2 























MM 


Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
the Finest of Food and Reason- 
able and Uniform Rates. 

In CLEVELAND it's 

e THE HOLLENDEN 
Richard F. Marsh, Maer. 

In COLUMBUS it's 

e THE NEIL HOUSE 
Tom. A. Sabrey, Mer. 

In AKRON it's 

e THE MAYFLOWER 
Jack Walsh, Mer. 

In TOLEDO it's 

e THE NEW SECOR 
J. J. Fitzpatrick, Mgr. 

In JAMESTOWN, N. Y. it’s 


e THE JAMESTOWN 


Sam A. Gavey, Mer. 
and 


eTHE SAMUELS 


P. R. Suddaby, Mer. 
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OVER 50 OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR 
LESS, SINGLE; $5.00 OR LESS, DOUBJE 


(United Air Lines Photo 


Women are learning to sleep as peacefully as the young lady in the picture when 
on long-distance trips by air. During the ‘‘free wives’’ campaign from February | 
to March 15, American Airlines carried 4,100 women between Chicago and New 
York and United carried about 2,500. TWA transported wives free until March 31 
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**See the World’’—Yet 
Stay in America! 


WARS or threats of wars on almost 
every continent are making 1938 a See- 
America-First year. It’s no fun to travel 
for pleasure and find oneself forbidden 
to enter a certain country, or uncere- 
moniously ejected after having crossed 
a certain border, or worse yet—fired 
upon. So the vacationers are staying 
home. Fortunately for the steamship 
companies, there are enough individuals 
with business or political interests at 
stake to send them abroad to keep their 
boats running. 

Cruises to the Caribbean and South 
(America were unusually popular during 
the recent winter season. Others who 
cemand a foreign flavor to their vaca- 
tions are studying travel literature from 
Canada and Mexico. There is the charm 
of the French countryside in Old Quebec 
with its winding roads, steep hills, neat 
farms and quaint, shuttered houses. And 
a dash of gaiety and the Continental 
atmosphere may be found at the Chateau 
Frontenac in Quebec City. In Mexico the 
hot breath of war seems far away, and 
although war-mad revolutionaries destroy 
the architectural wonders which have 
thrilled visitors to Spain for centuries, 
the Spanish influence for beauty and 
grandeur may be found many places in 
Mexico, given an added tang by the 
Aztec natives. 


But no borders need be crossed in o1 
der to find vacation. enchantment. Beck 
oning right now are: Hot Springs, Ark 
ansas; French Lick Springs, Indiana 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
Aiken, South Carolina; Santa Fe, New 
Mexico; and Phoenix, Arizona. A littl 
later the national parks will all be ope: 
to welcome visitors, and the north woods 
and Rocky Mountains will appeal t 
fishermen. For lakeside and _ seashor¢ 
visits, consider Mackinac Island or Cap« 
Cod. It might be well for business peop! 
to take leisurely, restful vacations thi 
summer, for next year everyone will hic 
to New York or San Francisco, or both, 
for the openings of the new world’s fairs 
And experience has taught that visits t 
fairs, with their gaiety and with so muc! 
to do and see, may be exhilarating, stimu 
lating, exciting and thrilling — but are 
hardly restful. 


Where to Find Big Game 
Fish—We Hope 


BIG-GAME fishing is gaining in pop. 
larity among business and _ professiona 
men who seek real relaxation and fre¢ 
dom from anything that smacks of offic: 
routine, when on vacations. America! 
big game fishermen are among the mos 
fortunately situated of any in the worl 
as regards the variety of fish availab! 
and their accessibility from any part o! 
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either coast. From the Gulf of Mexico 
to Nova Scotia, and from the Gulf of 
California to Alaska, there are hundreds 
of spots especially favored by the larger 
species of game fish. 

There is good salmon fishing at Puget 
Sound, for instance, reached by way of 
Seattle, Washington, and up at the 
mouth of the Columbia River, reached 
via Astoria, Oregon. Down the California 
Coast the striped marlin, tuna, albacore, 
broadbill swordfish, yellowtail, and many 
other species abound. Guaymas, in 
Mexico, reached by railroad from No- 
gales, Arizona, is a popular headquarters 
for fishermen who seek the striped mar- 
lin, sailfish, and other tropical species. 

At Cat Cay and Bimini, two tiny 
islands in the British West Indies, head- 
quarters for big-game fishermen have 
been set up by those who love the sport. 
Giant blue marlin, white marlin, sail- 
fish, large blue-fin tuna, ete., are caught 
there. Then from Miami Beach, Florida, 
up the Atlantic Coast, fishermen may be 
found many places including Bermuda, 
Ocean City, Sheepshead Bay, Block Is- 
land, Nantucket, along the coasts of 
Maine, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 


The Fair on the Island 
In San Francisco Bay 


INTEREST on the West Coast runs 
high as the date for opening of the 
Golden Gate International Exposition on 
an island in San Francisco Bay draws 
near. With one year to go, structural 
activity is 60 per cent completed on the 
fair’s Administration Building, the Pal- 
aces of Fine Arts and Aviation and the 
ten major exhibit buildings. Fixtures and 
decorative features are now being pre- 
pared for installation. Erection of steel 
on the 400-foot Tower of the Sun is 100 
per cent complete. The exposition’s land- 
scaping program is now 75 per cent com- 
pleted in planting operations, with 20 
per cent of the growing program finished. 
A concise report of the progress and 
plans of the exposition is given in the 
lavishly illustrated “Year to Go” edition 
of the World’s Fair Highlights. 


Ho Hum! More About 
Those Streamliners 


THE first of nine new streamlined steam 
locomotives have been delivered to the 
Chicago and North Western Railway. 
These new engines are capable of speeds 
up to 120 miles an hour and will haul 
a passenger train of fifteen cars at 80 
miles an hour. They have gigantic drive 
wheels—7 feet high—with a _ tractive 
power of 55,000 pounds and are capable 
of generating 3,450 horsepower at 50 
miles an hour. Each locomotive is 101 
feet, 934, inches long, 16 feet high and 
10 feet, 10 inches wide. Through the use 
of a “hood” of 1/3 inch lightweight steel, 
which covers the engines, a_ striking 
streamline effect is achieved. This effect 
is accentuated by the “Pullman” green 
color of the engines, decorated in sweep- 
ing bands of gold from the tip of the 
engine back to the tender. 
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Paper Drills 


Index Tabs 





TWIRLIT 
PAPER DRILL 


3 


) 





150 REASONS WHY 


TWIRLIT drills a perfect hole through 
150 sheets of paper—150 proofs that 
TWIRLIT is faster, easier, cheaper. 
Ask Your Stationer. He'll Gladly 
Show You 


MITCHELL BINDER COMPANY 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 














Chairs—Posture 








POSTURE CHAIRS 


Write for Catalog 


STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 





Round Cornering Machine 












Round-Cornering is STREA MLININO\ 
Many uses and advantages. Low cost. Saves 
time, money. Write for illustrated folder de- 
scribing this hand operated Conner-ROuNDER. 

L. A. S. CHRISTIE CO. 
175 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 


(ORNERROUNDER 


SHEAR-ACTION SELF -SHARPENING 





House Organs 


YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 


OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 

for printing House Organs 

permits unusually low prices 

for periodicals of all kinds. 

wi Samples and particulars free. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 








523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Pencils—Advertising or Plain 





(Good Only Until May $i1st, 1938) 
1,000 PENCILS, First Grade, No. 2 lead, 
round, with erasers. | to 6 li. of Advertising 
allowed. Special, $15.00,- Cash with Order. 
VICTOR BEFFA 
167-169 W. Girard Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOMETHING THAT YOU NEED 
is advertised in these pages in every issue. Ad- 
vertisements are business news. It pays to read 
them regularly. Answer those that interest you. 


All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


CLIP TABS TO 
ANY SIZE— 

Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 





CLASSIFY AS 
REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 
extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 





Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT co. Inc. 
440 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Map Tacks 





e) Beets 
*., 
* 
* P 
» 
o 


HOW GOOD ARE YOUR MAPS AND CHARTS? 
Do they give an instant picture of sales ter- 
ritories, coverage, distribution, production 
schedules? Graffco Maptacks in 3 sizes, 20 
colors, 1000 combinations, will give you this 
information. Ask your stationer or write 


GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
78 Washburn Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 





Steel Signals 













Signal vital facts with Cook's File 

Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free; no obligation. 

THE H. C. ce co. $8 Beever 90. 


Ansonia, Conn. 
* wa" FILE 
YY SIGNALS 





Labels—All Kinds 





LOW PRICES QUICK SEAVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE -ENGRAVED-ROLL 


TOMPKINS" LABEL SERVICE 


321) FRANKFORD ave 
Prue Pa 
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Check Signers and Endorsers 


Photo Copying Machine 














operates automatically when check is in- 
serted into machine — new principle of 
check signer engineering. 


With three locks to insure safety 
of name plate. 
Writes through multi-colored rib- 
bon on safety background. 
Equipped with  non-resettable 
counting device, 
3 MODELS MODESTLY PRICED re 19.38 
s C 1272 
Y iw your Ty write 


CHECK WRITER CO.,» 169 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK cir 
In replying please mention American Business 





Typewriter Ribbons 








TO REDUCE . 

TYPEWRITER RIBBON COSTS 
Use National Ribbons. Their fine qual- 
ity at lower cost makes them very eco- 
nomical to use. Sold direet—by mail. 

Write for Samples 
NATIONAL RIBBON WORKS 
Bellerose, N. Y. 


EXACT PHOTO COPIES 





The Rectigraph Machine photo copies exactly any- 
thing typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces. 
Easy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records. 
Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence. Let 
us show you the economy of photo copy process for 
your specific business. Write for details. 
THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
211 Haloid St., Rochester, N.Y. 








Collection Service 








Mailing Lists 





WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 

FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 

Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 

you but will be glad to send you substantial 

checks—through us—for addressing their empty 

envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists. 

Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 

Mosely Selective List Service 

230 Congress-St., Dept. AB-7, Boston, Mass. 





Of Interest to Salesmen 








“My Adventures in Selling” 


by Saunders Norvell, a new book about 
Selling and Salesmen is as entertaining as 
the Arabian Nights. Just published. Cloth 
bound, 216 pages, 544x8% inches. Price on 
approval $1.75. Sent post FREE if remit- 
tance accompanies order. Returnable within 
10 days. Order your copy TODAY. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 














MODERN APPLICATION 


OF TIME-TESTED METHODS PRODUCE 


QUICK COLLECTION 


OF PAST DUE ACCOUNTS 


FAST, DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS ONLY 


WRITE ON BUSINESS STATIONERY FOR 
INFORMATION AND RATES 


INCORPORATED 
SOUTH NORWALK CONN. 











Adding Machines 





"s accurate, qui 
bans erated. Ca spachiy 
own 
steele 4 "Price $3.7 8 delivers od. Agents 


want}. H. BASSETT & C 
Dept. 36, Box 302, Ade Tang Calif. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


The modern Elliott system is practically silent because it eliminates metal 
punching presses and metal address plates. The quiet Elliott typewriteable 
stencil has made sound proof addressing rooms out of date. 


Made in Cambridge, Mass. Sold everywhere. Look in your telephone book. 








BUSINESS TIPS 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company mentioned 
or to the editors of AMERICAN 
BusINESS. 





| Book Tells How to “Roll 
| Pour Own’’ Power 


THE many uses for Diesel-powered elec- 
tric generator sets are shown, in picture 
and story, in a new booklet issued by the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company. The ready 
adaptability of these generator sets to 
mining, construction work and many 
kinds of manufacturing is shown in illus- 
trations made from actual photographs 
of installations. A few of the many ap- 
plications of the Diesel-powered electric 
generator illustrated are: To furnish cur- 
rent for running conveyors and water 
pumps in a gravel plant; to furnish 
power for two fifteen horsepower motors 
and power a compressor which provides 
air for a large quarry; to furnish power 
for pumps, tipple, lights and drills in a 
coal mine; to drive all the machinery in 
a gold mine, except the shaft hoist; to 
power a knitting mill. 


General Motors’ Booklet 
on Car Design 


ANYONE interested in industrial design 
should add the attractive, modernistic 
booklet, Modes and Motors, to his library 
Briefly tracing the development of art 
from primitive man through ancient 
Greece, the Assyrians, the Romans, the 
Chinese, the Italian Renaissance, up to 
the present, the book shows the influence 
of each period on modern art and design. 
Following this historical data is a disser- 
tation on motor car designing. The book- 
let, issued by General Motors Corpora- 
tion, makes interesting reading. 


Read This Before You 
Buy a Duplicator 


PARTICULARLY helpful to any con 
cern where runs of duplicate copies range 
between two and two hundred is a book 
let giving a complete description of the 
operation and advantages of the fluid 
process of making copies. This is a new 
edition of the booklet, How Standard’s 
Fluid Process Lowers Copy Costs. This 
book has as its companion piece on¢ 
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titled, How to Get Best Results With 
Your Standard New Process Duplicator, 
which includes a complete description of 
the various supply items used in this 
duplicating system and an exposition of 
the essential elements of the process. 


Transite Walls Solve 
Partition Problem 


THE beautiful effects obtainable with 
Transite walls, which lend themselves to 
a wide variety of decorative treatments, 
ire shown in an illustrated booklet issued 
by Johns-Manville. Also, how this as- 
bestos-cement product is combined in 
units to form walls or partitions of any 
desired specification is clearly explained. 
Any business men who have wondered 
how Transite walls could be movable and 
‘ompletely salvageable in case of re- 
irrangement of office space, and at the 
same time have all the desirable qualifi- 
ations of permanent walls, need only 
ead this booklet to understand all. 


Loan Company Offers 
Data on Credit 


tETAILERS, as well as the manufac- 
turers who serve them, will find con- 
iderable material of interest and assis- 
ince in a booklet written by Dr. Clyde 
William Phelps, head of the department 
if economics at the University of Chat- 
tanooga. This booklet is called, Controlled 
‘nstalment Credit. It was written at the 
instigation of officers of the Household 
*inance Corporation who found that 
often after a family has been financed, 
it takes on an additional, unwarranted 
credit load from other creditors. They 
believed this indicated a serious defect 
in consumer credit policy and therefore 
asked Dr. Phelps to make his analysis, The 
principles outlined by Dr. Phelps seem 
sound. For instance, he strongly advo- 
cates that on nondurable goods, the down 
payment, the length of the contract, and 
the frequency of the installment pay- 
ments, should be arranged so as to yield 
1 collection percentage on this class of 
business equal to that obtained on open 
iccounts, 


Helpful Ideas and Facts 
If You Sell to Hotels 


THE fourth in a series of ten market 
reports covering all classifications of 
markets in hotels and restaurants has 
been issued by Ahrens Publishing Com- 
pany. This latest study gives detailed 
facts and figures on the market for food 
products in these two fields. The study, 
besides giving market figures, offers many 
suggestions to manufacturers on the sub- 
ject of selling and merchandising their 
products to these markets. Among other 
figures which the study presents are 
those of total food sales in hotels and 
estaurants. These two huge markets 
ell $1,500,000,000 worth of meals to the 
\merican public each year. Sales by 
these outlets represent approximately 18 
per cent of total retail food sales. 


April, 19388 








Stapling Machines—Staples 





SHAKE HANDS WITH THE 
TRUE BLUE CLIPPER! 


Sail into action and anchor your papers for keeps 
Staples 2 to 12 sheets of paper. Uses No. 57 PRO- 
TECTION Staples. 


Ask your stlalioner or wrile 


HOTCHKISS Connecticut 


Norwalk 


Ld a 


Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removalor rearrangement. 

Large window openings covered 

by transparent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink 
or red. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U. 8. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
insertable tabeis in perforated strips for typing. 


50,500 used by Shapleigh HardwareCo.St.Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Bex 302, EXETER, NEBRASKA 
Mfr.of Smith’s Enameled Steel Signals 








TWELVE REPORTS 


New TRENDS 1n Export 
Po.ictes AND MetHops 


Wuere To Finp Business 
in Overseas MARKETS 
How To ORGANIZE FOR 

Direct Export 
Best Metrnops oF 
InpireEct ExportiNG 


How To Sew tN 
Overseas MARKETS 


Export ADVERTISING AND 
MERCHANDISING 


Cugrent Practice IN 
Fivancine Export TrapeE 
Mernops or HANDLING 
ForEIGN SHIPMENTS 
Tue Export Forwarper 
AND Freicut Broker 


Lecat Aspects OF 
Foreign Trave 


Ocean TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 


GoveRNMENT RELATIONS 
1n Foreign Trape 











4660 Ravenswood Avenue 





First Release Now Ready! 
MODERN EXPORT METHODS 


To help American manufacturers profit from the sales oppor- 
tunities that lie in the wake of new reciprocal trade agreements, 
the Dartnell staff, assisted by an advisory council of leading 
exporters, is making a survey to determine the methods which 
have proved most effective in getting overseas business under 
prevailing conditions. More than 2,500 companies engaged 
in foreign trade will cooperate in this undertaking. Data will 
be released to subscribers as rapidly as it is obtained and edited. 


The information will be released in the 
form of twelve special, typewritten re- 
ports, with numerous exhibits. These will 
consist of from eight to twenty-four pages, 
loose-leaf form for reference filing. The 
reports will be issued at approximately 
monthly intervals. 


Aspecial filing binder, equipped with ref- 
erence tabsis furnished to hold the reports 
and exhibits as received. The reports 
are 814 by 11 inches in size, and are sup- 
plemented by charts, exhibits and other 
data useful in promoting sales abroad. 


PRICE ON APPROVAL $11.85 


This includes the twelve typewritten reports, the 
supplementary bulletins and exhibits, and a spe- 
cial tabbed ring binder for filing the data as issued. 


(Illinois 3 per cent Sales Tax added when applicable) 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 





Chicago, Illinois 
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S END FOR 


sample pages of 


POO R’S 
VEW 1938 
Register of Directors 
of the U.S. and Canada 


Listing more than 85,000 
. and 15,000 


. with a 


directors . . 
corporations 
Geographical Supplement 
and Quarterly Cumulative 


revisions. 


y OU will find it valuable 


establishing important contacts, 


checking directorates, publicity 


and sales promotion activities. 


Discover for yourself the 


new-business value of this service. 


POOR’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
90 Broad St.. New York 








A STOCK SALES KIT 


for anything 
carried; sam- 
ples —printed 
matter, etc. 







Free Catalog 
Mailed—No 
Obligation 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 
2327 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, III. 














Three new British Publications of interest 
to American executives 


SPEECHES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 
By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. - 
Price 50c Postpaid 


“THAT'S A GOOD ONE!” 


An Encyclopedia of Wit and Humor 
for the Executive 
By THOMAS H. LEWIS, M.B.E. 
(Editor of London “Sales Management”) 
144 Pages. Cloth. $1.00 Postpaid 
Please remit by International Money Order 


* 
THE ART OF CONVERSATION 


By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 
Price 50c Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPIES DIRECT 
FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


MAY & CURTIS, LTD. 


21, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4. ENGLAND 











NEW BOOKS FOR 
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EXECUTIVES 





PROFITABLE PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
By Bronson Batchelor. Pointing out that 
so many business men are content to be 
orthodox and conservative that their in- 
terpretations of business today are old 
stories and fall on deaf ears, Mr. Batch- 
elor shows why business needs a better 
interpretation to the public. He shows 
how new avenues of information have 
opened up entirely new methods of in- 
fluencing people, but that, with few ex- 
ceptions, business still talks unintelligibly 
to the public. He quotes Arthur Kudner 
who says that business “except as it has 
talked of its wares, which it has learned 
to do with practiced skill, it has spoken 
with a tongue such as has never been 
heard between man and man.” Mr. Batch- 
elor shows how business can make its 
story interesting, helpful and conciliatory 
despite many hostile groups and activi- 
ties. Every business leader whose business 
is too large to permit him to know only 
a portion of his employees intimately 
should read and study this book. It shows 
many new answers to old problems. 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


SUCCESSFUL LETTER WRITING— 
BUSINESS AND PERSONAL. By 
Aline E. Hower. The author has had 
considerable success as a letter writing 
counsel to such companies as Standard 
Oil, Marshall Field, Nash-Kelvinator. 
There is some extremely valuable material 
in this book—types of information which 
we do not find in the usual book on 
letters. There are lists of big words for 
each of which there is a shorter, better 
synonym; lists of technical words which 
should be replaced by nontechnical ones. 
The author demonstrates by rewriting 
them, how long, verbose letters can be 
made interesting, concise and human. 
She calls attention to phrases, all too 
common, which can be reduced to one 
or. two strong words—such as “now” for 
“at the present time.” While the book 
inevitably covers much ground that has 
already been covered by letter books, 





there is, we think, more than enough new 
material to warrant its addition to any 
letter-writer’s library. It is miles ahead 
of several other recent letter 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. $1.96 


books 


LEGAL PHASES OF ADVERTISING 
By Francis Finkelhor, member of the 
New York Bar. Do you use other people's 
photographs in advertising? Do you erect 
billboards on others’ property? Do you 
make “puffing” claims about your product 
in advertising? Is it possible that a con 
sumer might find a piece of glass in your 
canned beef, soup or breakfast food? Do 
you pass out handbills or samples? And 
—beware of this one—do you use adver 
tising ideas submitted by friends, prin 
ters, advertising agencies or others 
without paying for them or getting re 
leases? If any of these, or a thousand 
similar activities, are part of your work, 
you can use this book. It cites cases, 
with comprehensive interpretation, on 
almost any conceivable tilt between an 
advertiser and any and all of the various 
persons with whom he deals, appeals to, 
or whose services he uses. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. $4.00. 


HOW TO USE TALKING PICTURES 
IN BUSINESS. By Lyne S. Metcalfe and 
H. G. Christensen. This book dispels the 
mysteries of preparing, producing an 
showing still slides and motion pictures for 
business purposes. An extremely valuabl 
addition to the literature on this rapidly 
growing phase of promotion, selling and 


education. Sales managers, promotion 
managers, advertising managers an 


agencies, personnel men as well as toy 
management executives, will find the 
answers to almost any question about the 
production, cost and use of still, silent 
and talking pictures in business. Do the} 
want to know where to find actors an 
who will write the dialog? Do they want 
to know how to make color pictures, 0! 
add sound to silent pictures? It is all in 
the book. Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 
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